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EDITORIAL 


CoMPARATIVE EpucaTion Review welcomes 
to its Board of Editors Dr. Pedro Rosselld, 
a distinguished Spanish comparative educa- 
tor, Assistant Director of the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva, and Editor 
of the International Yearbook of Education. 
Dr. Rossellé’s well-known article on Com- 
parative Education has been published in 
Spanish, German, and French, but is offered 
for the first time in English in this issue of 
the Review. We also present Dr. Scanlon’s 
comment on the essays in Dr. Rosselld’s 
honor, published in a special number of the 
International Review of Education. 

A subsequent article in this number, by 
Dr. Chu, is a comparative study of an edu- 
cational problem in closely related coun- 
tries. An article by Dr. Hans on nationalism 
in Asia (CER, Vol. 2, No. 2) and Dr. 
Roucek’s on delinquency in the Soviet bloc 
(CER Vol. 3, No. 3) were also of this type. 
The art of dealing simultaneously with sev- 
eral countries is all too rare in comparative 
education and needs to be encouraged. A 
tecent model study of this nature is Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther’s comparison of English 
and American Education in the April num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. Sir Geoffrey 
is chairman of the Committee that recently 
isued the so-called Crowther Report (75 
to 18, Vol. 1, H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1959). This report recommends further 
reform of the English school system, and 
fas been widely discussed in Britain and 
also debated in the British House of Com- 
mons. (Reported in the Times Educational 
Supplement, March 25, 1960, pp. 603-606.) 
Inconnection with England special mention 
Balso due to C. P. Snow, The Two Cul- 
tures and The Scientific Revolution (Cam- 
bridge, 1959), which, though not exclusively 

d to education, contains a significant 
discussion of the role of schools in compara- 


tive perspective. One might note that Sir 
Charles’s subsequent talk comparing Eng- 
lish, Soviet, and American education, re- 
ported in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment (February 26, 1960, p. 384), resulted 
in an amusing misunderstanding. Generally 
critical of English schools and impressed by 
Soviet education, he is reported to have said 
of American education: “Americans had 
almost as much education as you could ex- 
pect from a society. . . . The Americans 
have got the base of education extremely 
well. What they have to do is to inject some 
vigour into it.” But the next issue of the 
Supplement (March 4, 1960, p. 443) carried 
the following correction of the above quo- 
tation: 


Sir, Your report on what I said about educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, United States and 
Britain is entirely fair and accurate, and I am 
grateful for it. There is, however, a misprint 
of one letter, which may be due to my faulty 
enunciation. I did not accuse United States edu- 
cation of lacking vigour; no one who has seen 
as much of it as I have, or who in so many 
aspects admires it so much, could reasonably 
do that. The word I intended was rigour. The 
Soviet Union may have too much rigour in 
their high school education, but it seems to me, 
and to most of my American friends that the 
United States have much too little. 
C. P. Snow. 


It is sobering to reflect that even one letter 
may make a difference in comparative in- 
terpretations. 

Four area studies are presented in this 
number of the Review. Dr. Kimball’s ac- 
count of Brazilian schools fills a much neg- 
lected gap. There is in the United States al- 
together too little interest in the welfare, 
problems, and education of our immediate 
neighbors in the countries of Latin America. 
Dr. Stephen’s work surveys another neg- 
lected area, the senior secondary and post- 








secondary education of the nonacademic 
portion of the English college age popula- 
tion. The article by Mr. Mallinson and Dr. 
De Coster adds Belgium to the sequence of 
Church and State articles on Israel, Holland, 
and France and Italy, presented in previous 
issues. The article by Dr. Adams continues 
his interest in Asian education by adding the 
discussion of recent trends in Japanese edu- 
cation to his earlier report on Korea (CER, 
Vol. 3, No. 3). 

Three other contributions are in the 
form of a symposium. The two area studies 
—Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s account of the German 
reforms, and the discussion of the Italian 
reforms by Dr. Borghi and Mr. Scarangello 
—lend themselves to direct comparison. 
They are, in fact, so treated in the third 
article by Dr. Scanlon. These papers were 
read at the Eastern Regional Conference 
of the Comparative Education Society held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on April 29, 1960. This meeting also af- 
forded an opportunity to describe the 
last five years of work in comparative edu- 
cation at Columbia University, an account 
of which is presented in summary as an 
article in the current issue of the Review. 
Reports on comparative work in London, 
Moscow, and Bonn were published in previ- 
ous numbers. 

Comparative Epucation Review is happy 
to announce the appointment of Miss Kath- 
erine M. Gilroy as Assistant Editor and of 
Dr. Henry J. Perkinson as Assistant Busi- 
ness Editor. Miss Gilroy was for many 
years secretary to Professor I. L. Kandel 
and editorial assistant on the Educational 
Yearbook. She is now editor in the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Perkinson completed his 
training with Dr. Robert Ulich at Harvard 
and is now Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Kent State University in Ohio. 

At the annual meeting of the Comparative 
Education Society in Chicago in February 
1960 Dr. William H. E. Johnson was re- 
elected President, and Dr. Joseph Katz, Vice 
President of the Society. Dr. Frederic Lilge, 





Dr. George S. Counts, and Dr. William W. 
Brickman were elected Directors of the So- 
ciety, to replace Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dr, 
Claude Eggertsen, and Dr. Robert Ulich 
who retired upon the completion of their 
terms of office. In the annual meeting which 
followed the Midwestern Regional Meeting 
of the Society organized by the Compar- 
tive Education Center at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Counts spoke on American 
reforms of Japanese education. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, the distinguished 
educator, passed away on September 21, 
1959. Dr. Flexner’s writings, especially The 
Universities: American, English, and Ger. 
man, have long been recognized as a con- 
tribution to comparative education. It is 
consoling to note that the year of Dr 
Flexner’s death is also the year of the 
extension of his interest. Oliver C. Carmich- 
ael’s Universities, Commonwealth and Amer. 
ican: A Comparative Study, published re- 
cently, is advertised in this number and will 
be reviewed in a later issue of the Review, 
A list of other sources pertaining to com- 
parative study of the universities is pre- 
sented on page 60. 

Before stabilizing the size of the Review 
for the duration of Volume IV, as previ- 
ously announced, it was possible to attain 
yet another expansion of its content. The 
Review is now four times the size of its 
first number in June 1957. To facilitate pro- 
duction the bibliographical materials hith- 
erto included in the editorials will hence- 
forth be dispersed throughout the issue. 
They are placed in this number on pages 
30, 34, 42, 48, and 54. 

Recent books, not on education but of it- 
terest to comparative educators, include: 

B. Niculescu, Colonial Planning; A Com- 
parative Study, George Allen and Unwin 
London, 1958. 208 pp. 

B. Holzner, Amerikanische und Deutsche 
Psychologie; Eine Vergleichende Darste- 
lung (American and German Psychology; 
a comparative analysis), Holzner Verlag, 
Wiirzburg, Germany (n.d.). 406 pp. 

G. Z.F.B 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AS AN INSTRUMENT OF PLANNING’ 


PEDRO ROSSELLGO 


There is a curious phenomenon about com- 
parative education. We all know that it 
exists. But in spite of that, the specialized 
teachers who have twice met under the aus- 
pices of Unesco have not succeeded in 
agreeing upon a definition of it. Let it be 
said in passing, however, that having failed, 
the persons in question were easily consoled 
by the thought that it was more important 
for comparative education to be pursued, 
without its essence or limits being exactly 
clear, than that there should be a unani- 
mously accepted definition but a lesser de- 
gree of practical application. 

Tempting as the prospect may be, this 
is not the place for a study—which would 
of necessity be comparative—of the various 
definitions formulated since Marc-Antoine 
Jullien, of Paris, published his Esquisse et 
vues préliminaires d’un ouvrage sur Péduca- 
tion comparée in 1817. 


Descriptive and Explanatory Comparative 
Education 


What matters is to recognize the fact that 
works on comparative education usually 
present two different facets: on the one 


hand, descriptive comparative education 


1A paper presented at the Inter-American 
Study Group on Educational Planning, held in 
Washington in 1958 under the auspices of the 
Organization of the American States and 
UNESCO and published in Spanish as “La 
Educacibn Comparada como Instrumento de 
Planeamiento,” Educacién Rural, Organo del 
Centro Interamericano de Educacién Rural. 
Rubio (Tachira), Venezuela, No. 3, 1958. 
_ A revised version was published in German 
in Bildung und Erziehung, Vol. 11, November 
1958 (Bonn), and in French in Cahiers de Péda- 
gogie Expérimentale et de Psychologie de PEn- 
fant, Nouvelle Série, No. 17, 1959 (Paris and 
Neuchatel). 
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(collection of documents, observation, and 
comparison of facts in order to describe 
differences and similarities); on the other, 
explanatory comparative education (investi- 
gation of the causes of the comparative 
phenomena and, if possible, prediction as to 
their future development). 

Another point to note is that, while de- 
scriptive comparative education progresses 
at a satisfactory rate, explanatory compara- 
tive education is much more behindhand, 
for there are quite a number of people who 
not only doubt its efficiency but even re- 
fuse to recognize its right to exist. 

It is worth noting that this growth of 
descriptive comparative education coincides 
with the contributions to the subject pro- 
vided by organizations of an international 
nature such as the International Bureau of 
Education (1925), the Education Division 
of the Pan American Union of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (1917), and Unesco 
(1946), or university organizations—Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the 
Institute of Education, University of Lon- 
don, and the like. 

But it must also be noted that, in prin- 
ciple, the specialists of international organ- 
izations left to others the more complex 
work of investigating the reasons for the 
happenings recorded in the field of educa- 
tion and the more hazardous task of fore- 
casting the future. 

Nothing is farther from our intention 
than to suggest that descriptive comparative 
education, which reflects the actual state 
of affairs, is not a powerful aid to the re- 
former. Who would dare to maintain such 
a thing when it has been to descriptive com- 
parative education that those responsible 
for any planning have most often turned 
for their ideas and inspiration? 





The Birth of 
“Dynamic” Comparative Education 





Having been in charge of editing for the 
Bureau International d’Education of the In- 
ternational Yearbook of Education since it 
first appeared in 1934 in French and in later 
years in English, I have had occasion to ana- 
lyze the reports submitted annually by min- 
istries of education to the International Con- 
ference on Public Education. The main 
purpose of the analysis was to preface each 
volume with a comparative study of the 
educational movement during the year. I 
noticed then that in addition to static com- 
parative education, dealing with systems, 
organization, and structures, there could 
also exist a comparative education that ana- 
lyzes educational developments, changes, 
and evolution, that is, dynamic comparative 
education. 

Starting with the fact that descriptive 
comparative education is an aid in diagnoses, 
the question is raised whether explanatory 
comparative education authorizes us to ven- 
ture to make assumptions concerning the 
future, to formulate forecasts—with a 
greater or lesser degree of reservation ac- 
cording to the case, but forecasts none the 
less. 

In other words, can explanatory com- 
parative education serve to detect the forces 
which appear to govern the course of edu- 
cation and enable us, by taking into account 
the direction and strength of its trends, to 
perceive, with a varying margin of error, 
the future direction of the movement? 

In meteorology, for instance, knowledge 
of the direction from which the air masses 
come, the geographical distribution of the 
high- and low-pressure centers, the degree 
of humidity of the atmosphere and the 
ground, makes it possible to predict the 
weather with some probability of exacti- 
tude unless an unforeseen factor intervenes, 
not known at the time the forecast is made. 

We have chosen the example of meteor- 
ology purposely, in spite of the physical 
nature of its phenomena, because weather 
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forecasts are fairly uncertain and subject 
to error. The parallel also offers us another 
lesson, namely the importance that must be 
attributed to the plurality of the determin- 
ing factors. We are liable to be hypnotized 
by the lure of simplification and to attrib- 
ute a fact to a single cause when it is the 
result of a complicated combination of 
tendencies which are either cumulative in 
their effect or cancel each other out. 


The Theory of Educational Trends 


Having to record year after year the hun- 
dreds of “educational events” reported, the 
repetition in time or the frequency in space 
of certain phenomena could not fail t 
impress me. Going beyond the field of de- 
scriptive pedagogy, which is the concern of 
the International Yearbook of Education, | 
moved imperceptibly toward explanatory 
comparative education and searched for the 
reasons behind the facts and speculated 
upon their prolongation into the future, 

It is thus empirically—solely by observing 
the accumulation and interplay of the facts 
recorded, and using a process of induction, 
without any preconceived ideas—that | 
have come to discern the outlines, some of 
them vague and some of them less so, of a 
series of educational trends, trends whos 
relationship to each other and to more gen- 
eral tendencies of a political, social, eco- 
nomic, or other nature might indicate the 
intervention of certain causative principles 


Such knowledge may help partially to ex- | 


plain the course and development of th 
educational movement. 


Educational Trends and 
Déterminant Principles 


Principle of the Interaction betwee 
School and Life.—The first of these princi- 
ples, which is an affirmation of the simul- 
taneously active and passive role of society 
and education, might perhaps be called the 
“principle of the interaction between school 
and life.” 
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It is a generally accepted fact that edu- 
cation determines and conditions the trans- 
formation of society to a very great extent. 
No one would presume to deny, for in- 
stance, that the provision of schooling for 
the masses has contributed to their awaken- 
ing and to their active participation in the 
affairs of the world. Who doubts nowadays 
that the widespread campaign against illiter- 
acy, the increase in attendance at second- 
ary, vocational, and higher schools, and the 
training of technicians and intellectual 
workers are among the main factors in the 
accelerated development of our age? 

On the other hand, much less attention is 
paid, not merely by people in general but 
even by the teaching profession, to the re- 
verse of this postulate: namely, the deter- 
mining influence of human development on 
events in the world of education, a uni- 
lateral outlook that is easily explained by 
the egocentric tendency of all specialists. 

And yet, if we take a close look at the 
facts, how many changes and reforms in 
schooling, for which the teaching profes- 
sion considers it can take credit, are noth- 
ing more than the extension into the field 
of education of solutions found for wider 
problems that humanity has had to face? 

It is life, rather than teachers anxious to 
apply the principle of mens sana in corpore 
sano, that has contributed to the inclusion 
of physical education in the curriculum. It 
Was a question of reacting against the seden- 
tary nature of existence and—why hide the 
fact?—of strengthening young people who 
might be called upon to serve on the bat- 
tlefield. 

It is to the fear of unemployment rather 
than to the concern of school authorities 
that we must look for the starting point of 
the movement in favor of the extension of 
compulsory school attendance. 

It is the reaction against exaggerated in- 
tellectualism and the triumph of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples which have contributed to 
the increase in the number of “activity 
schools.” 

It is the absence of the mother from the 
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home, as much or more than psychological 
theories on the value of impressions 
received in early childhood, that has deter- 
mined the development of preschool estab- 
lishments, especially in the industrial coun- 
tries. 

What a lesson in modesty for us of the 
teaching profession, who are victims of the 
same illusion as the butterfly flying inside 
a railway carriage and thinking that it is 
doing a hundred kilometers an hour, when 
it is the train that is making the speed! 

Principle of the Interdependence of Edu- 
cational Facts——Alongside the principle of 
the interaction between school and life is 
another one which plays a part in the de- 
velopment of the teaching movement: the 
interdependence of educational facts. 

The field of education may be compared 
to an immense draught or chess board. The 
moving of one piece leads to a change in 
the position of the other pieces. The same 
thing occurs in strategy. Any advance or 
retreat of a body of troops requires an align- 
ment of the neighboring sectors. 

In fact, events succeed one another as 
though every school reform—whether it 
be a change in administration, in teaching 
structure, or in programs—bore within it 
the seed of other changes. 

If this principle is correct, it will be im- 
possible, for instance, to legislate in mat- 
ters relating to secondary education without 
regard to the influence that the new pro- 
visions will have upon vocational education 
or complementary primary education. 

The principle of the interdependence 
of educational facts is above all evident, as 
the foregoing example reminds us, in what 
may be called the “frontier zones of teach- 
ing.” It is at these key points that ignorance 
of it may have serious effects, creating over- 
lapping and causing a lack of coordination 
which will have to be paid for very dearly. 

Pointing out these dangers enables us to 
emphasize further the importance of the 
principle for those who assume responsibil- 
ity for educational planning and for the 
rationalization of teaching. The acquisition 
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of knowledge about the interdependence of 
educational facts is one of the main obli- 
gations for those in favor of the wholesale 
total planning of education. 


Main Educational Trends and 
Probable Causes 


It is impossible to have examined the facts 
recorded in the International Yearbook of 
Education during almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury without feeling authorized to conjec- 
ture about some of the trends that seem 
typical of the educational movement. Once 
started, one cannot resist the temptation 
to find an explanation for the tendencies 
in the light of their analogy with trends 
in other fields. 

Let us look at some examples of these 
dominant trends, which may provide use- 
ful indications for those responsible for edu- 
cational planning. 

The Era of Reforms.—It is well known 
that wars or radical changes of political ré- 
gime create an atmosphere favorable to 
educational reform. The First World War 
gave rise to an era of educational change, 
especially in the conquered or discontented 
countries. This also occurred at the end 
of the Second World War. But it is inter- 
esting to note that this desire for change 
and reform in education continued to ex- 
press itself during the interwar period and 
after the end of the second of these two 
great tragedies. It is true that these changes 
are more limited in scope; major reforms 
seem to be exclusively the consequence of 
great historical events. With this reserva- 
tion, it is significant that one country in 
two is at present revising general curricula 
and syllabuses for primary education; the 
proportion is even slightly higher in respect 
to secondary education. 

Can explanatory comparative education 
throw any light on the causes of this insta- 
bility, this “variable weather” in the edu- 
cational sphere? The least it will do is to 
suggest to us that the ever-increasing ratio 
of social, economic, political, and scientific 
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development must affect the rate of devel- 
opment in education, though it may not do 
so immediately, and to remind us that, if 
everything in the world changes, it would 
be purely a miracle if schools were to re- 
main a privileged backwater, undisturbed 
by the movement of the main stream, 

And if the principle of the interdepend- 
ence of educational facts is true, we shall 
find that any quantitative or qualitative 
change in education will tend to cause fur- 
ther changes in the structure or content of 
systems of education. 

The Growing Influence of the State in 
Education—lIt is a proved fact that since 
the First World War this influence has 
made itself felt, not only in the countries 
called totalitarian, but also in those of a 
liberal type (if we may avoid the word 
democratic, which is somewhat unreliable 
in view of the varying meanings attributed 
to it at different latitudes or meridians). 

The manifestations of this tendency in- 
clude the growth of teaching as a state serv- 
ice at the expense of teaching as a private 
service. Mention should also be made of the 
propensity for increasing the intervention 
of the highest administrative authorities— 
one of the most tangible expressions of this 
tendency being the creation of ministries of 
education in countries of a federal type 
which only possessed central organizations 
for information research. 

What are the causes of these phenomena? 
Is not the first perhaps due to the triumph 
of the doctrines in which concern for so- 
ciety—wrapped in political banners of all 
colors—takes precedence over concern for 
the individual? Should we not also see in 
these facts a manifestation, applied to edu- 
cation, of the general tendency which 
classes personal initiative on a lower level 
in relation to the collectivity? Add to this 
the higher cost of education—teachers’ sal- 
aries, cost of buildings, and educational m2 
terial—and it will be understood why any 
competition against education organized 3% 
a state service becomes an_ increasingly 
hazardous enterprise. 


June 1960 
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This increase in cost, which we shall con- 
sider later, and the financial crisis which 
ravaged the world during the interwar pe- 
riod, are both responsible for the unifying 
and centralizing tendencies in school admin- 
istration. We must not forget that, in effect, 
the saying “he who pays the piper calls the 
tune” also applies in education. Exchequer 
difficulties have often obliged municipalities, 
geographical departments, or provinces, 
partially to forfeit their freedom in order 
to obtain more financial assistance in ex- 
change. 

Mass Schooling—By mass schooling is 
meant the gigantic effort made to enable the 
greatest possible number of members of the 
community to share in the educational bene- 
fits previously reserved to a minority. This 
quantitative development in education is 
represented by an increase in “school den- 
sity,” i.e., the proportion between the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the number attend- 
ing school. A point to note in passing is 
that in some countries this proportion has 
reached 25 per cent, with one out of every 
four persons registered at an educational 
establishment. 

One would imagine that the increase in 
school density ought only to occur in places 
where legislation relating to compulsory 
schooling was not fully applied. But in fact 
the increase is universal. Statistical data 
from some thirty countries show that in 
1955-56 the registration figure in primary 
schools increased by 7.5 per cent and in 
secondary schools by 10.5 per cent. 

This “growth” in education occurs mainly 
(a) at the very earliest stage of schooling 
(infant schools); (b) at the final stage (pro- 
longation of compulsory school attend- 
ance); (¢) in secondary education (move- 
ment in favor of secondary education for 
all); (d) in higher and university educa- 
tion and vocational and technical education; 
and (e) in education for women. This does 
not take into account the importance, from 
the quantitative standpoint, of the literacy 
and fundamental education campaigns un- 
dertaken in regions and territories which so 
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far have remained outside the sphere of any 
systematic education. 

In attempting to investigate the causes 
behind these facts, again it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to dissociate the trend of the 
educational movement from the course of 
world events in general. 

Who can fail to see that the problem of 
mass schooling arises from the same causes 
as that of mass housing, mass feeding, mass 
hygiene, mass transport? We look upon the 
nineteenth century as the century of the 
urge for freedom. The major tendency of 
the present century seems to be toward 
greater equality in the enjoyment of goods 
or services which so far have been restricted 
to minorities of varying size. 

But the application of this principle of 
social justice—in the case in point, justice 
in the matter of schooling—implies, even 
in the most advanced countries, the need 
to multiply these goods and _ services 
(schools, accommodation, health services, 
means of transport, etc.) to an extent which 
is difficult to imagine. This constitutes a 
task which may be regarded as the honor- 
able burden of the present age. 

Increased Cost of Education—A compari- 
son between the public education budgets 
for the last few years shows an impressive 
ascending curve. It is sufficient here to note 
that the average increase in the public edu- 
cation budgets of forty countries in one 
year (1955-56) was 14.5 per cent (11 per 
cent in 1954-55 and 10 per cent in 1953-54). 
In other words, unless there is a counter- 
current to check this rate (economic crisis, 
for instance), the cost of providing educa- 
tion will have doubled in less than ten years. 
The cost of public education, calculated 
per capita of the population, has reached 
the respectable figure of $56 in one coun- 
try where private education still plays an 
important part, and $79 in another where 
education is completely nationalized. 

Even if we disregard the fact of devalua- 
tion and the reduced purchasing power of 
money, we must recognize that education 
requires more and more funds. 








This increase in cost is mainly attributable 
to two causes. First, the cost price of the 
educational unit, the pupil-hour, is higher 
than before. Second, the number of con- 
sumers and the number of hours of con- 
sumption of each consumer show a parallel 
increase. 

The increase in the cost of the pupil-hour 
is obvious and can be explained by (a) the 
progressive rise in the salaries of members 
of the teaching profession; (b) the lowering 
of the quantitative performance required of 
teachers with a view to improving their 
qualitative performance (tendency to re- 
duce the number of pupils in each class); 
(c) the increase in the cost of buildings and 
school material. 

The increase in the number of consumers 
and in the hours of consumption of each 
is also obvious. The first of these facts must 
be attributed to the generalization of com- 
pulsory education and the increase in the 
population in general. As regards the num- 
ber of hours of consumption, the increase is 
very striking. In many countries a child 
stayed (or still stays) at school for two, 
three, or four years. As a result, on the 
one hand, of the prolongation of compul- 
sory schooling (a prolongation which in 
many places extends to a part of secondary 
education) and, on the other, of increasing 
attendance at infant schools, the total ra- 
tion of schooling of each child is increasing 
from two or three thousand to ten or twelve 
thousand hours. In other words, if this 
continues, every man and women, without 
exception, will spend at least one-sixth of 
his or her life at school. 

The parallel between the increase in the 
cost of education and the reasons for it, and 
the increase in the cost of activities other 
than educational, is too striking for there 
to be any need to emphasize the application 
of the principle of interaction between 
school and life to this trend in the educa- 
tional movement throughout the world. 

The Sudden Growth of Secondary Edu- 
cation.—It will have been noted that in 
1955-56 the average increase in the regis- 
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one side to the other of the interior fron- 
tiers separating the various divisions or sec- 
tions of secondary education; (c) find 
teaching techniques which would hold the 
interest of adolescents who may not have 
a “vocation for schooling” but are still kept 
inside school walls at a stage when they 
consider themselves ready to launch out 
upon life; and (d) make secondary educa- 
tion entirely free through scholarships or 
other forms of aid to pupils in need of them. 

The Action School—Among the main 
trends visible in the development of edu- 
cation at the present time, we should not 
forget the considerable growth of the “ac- 
tion school”—a term perhaps preferable to 
“activity school,” which has a more re- 
stricted sense and refers mainly to the 
methodological aspect. 

Partisans of the action school demand 
that timetables and programs assign more 
importance to utilitarian and practical sub- 
jects. The school tends to provide experi- 
ence and techniques rather than knowledge. 
Abstract reasoning is put to the service of 
productive action. To have the right to a 
place in the curriculum, every subject must 
be examined with a view to efficiency. The 
training of character: has obtained its right 
of citizenship and has its place in the time- 
table alongside subjects of a higher intel- 
lectual value. 

To explain the origin and strength of this 
tendency, let us again take the example of 
meteorology. The dominant educational 
trend at a given moment reminds us of the 
masses of air which play such an important 
part in determining the weather: masses of 
polar air, dry and cold; masses of ocean air, 
element and full of humidity, etc. 

Is it really pure chance that, in a dynamic 
world where men are judged by their per- 
formance more than by anything else, the 
action school should follow pragmatic doc- 
trines and meet the requirements of the 
peoples of action, the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
who, among other achievements, have won 
two world wars? 

Is it pure chance, or must we once more 
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acknowledge the influence of life on the 
school, remembering that the “school of 
reason,” the intellectualist school, the school 
of knowledge, reached its greatest heights 
in France, the country of Descartes, the 
country which so distinguished itself in the 
Century of Enlightenment that it even en- 
throned the Goddess of Reason? 

Should it be true that the predominance 
of a nation and the diffusion of its educa- 
tional conceptions, based on its national 
characteristics, are not mere coincidence, 
those concerned with comparative educa- 
tion, and educational reformers, would do 
well to consider and bear in mind the origin 
and hallmark of prevailing educational doc- 
trines. 

Other Trends——The foregoing examples 
by no means exhaust the list of the main 
currents which seem to direct the course of 
the present educational movement. 

One of the other tendencies is the de- 
velopment of vocational and technical train- 
ing. The sudden growth of this latest ar- 
rival on the educational scene poses, in fact, 
a series of new problems in the sphere of 
organization and structure, solutions for 
which are as yet barely perceived. 

That the art of teaching is becoming a 
science is felt especially in the sphere of 
teacher training. As we know, the special- 
ized training of teachers emphasizes, not so 
much the acquisition of the knowledge 
which the teacher is required to pass on to 
the pupil, as the acquisition of the tech- 
niques that help him to transmit it. 

Another trend is the tendency to mecha- 
nize the teaching process, even when we 
cannot yet foresee the consequences for the 
teacher’s réle that will ensue from sharing 
his work with other teachers present in his 
classroom through the medium of film, 
radio, and television. 


Awareness of Educational Trends 
Does Not Imply Submission 


Some people may believe that the im- 
portance attributed to these tendencies in 
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the development of the educational move- 
ment obliges us to show deference to and 
resigned acceptance of them. Why, they 
may say, should we wear ourselves out 
struggling against forces which are beyond 
our control? Is it not better, perhaps, to 
save our strength and allow ourselves to 
be carried along by the current? 

This interpretation not only would be 
mistaken but, taken literally, would in- 
evitably lead to renunciation and inaction. 

Indeed, anyone attributing absolute and 
unquestionable power to these trends would 
be wrong. Many, and perhaps all of them, 
have the same course as cyclones. They rise, 
increase, diminish, and disappear. 

And there is more to it than that. Their 
effects may be cumulative or they may can- 
cel each other out. At any given moment, 
a cyclone may encounter an anticyclone 
that will throw it off its course. 

Private education provides a typical ex- 
ample of the influence of a countercurrent 
that bars the way for other prevailing cur- 
rents. As we have seen, the growing influ- 
ence of the state in education, and the in- 
creased cost, are serious threats to private 
initiative. The danger could not but be 
fatal were it not for the intervention of the 
mass-schooling trend. In fact, the increase 
in the educational ration and in the number 
of consumers has obliged even the most 
stubborn authorities to administer oxygen 
(in the form of subsidies, etc.) to private 
education in order to bring back to life a 
system which in many countries seemed 
condemned to die. 

But it would be going to the other ex- 
treme to ignore the impact of these currents 
and dismiss them from our minds as though 
they did not exist, simply because we re- 
garded them as opposed to our own ideas 
and aspirations. 

If we are fortunate enough to have the 
prevailing trends coinciding with our own 
ideals, what a saving of time and labor to 
take advantage of the favorable circum- 
stances and attack along the line of least 
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resistance the educational problems that 
have been entrusted to us! 


What Can We Expect from 
Comparative Education? 


It has already been said that every spe- 
cialist tends to consider his own knowledge 
as a panacea, and therefore to exaggerate 
the importance of the contribution of his 
own branch of knowledge. 

Any exaggeration noted in the evalua- 
tion of the main services which comparative 
education may be able to render, which we 
shall now enumerate, must therefore be at- 
tributed to professional deformation. 

It fixes objectives—In order to plan, to 
reform, it is necessary to know one’s aim, 
the ideal one is seeking. Every country, like 
every individual, aspires to reach the maxi- 
mum of perfection. But before starting on 
its way it must be aware of the stage 
reached by the more fortunate. We have 
already given some examples of currently 
accepted standards: cost of public educa 
tion, over $50 per capita of the population; 
number of hours of “schooling intake,” ten 
or twelve thousand. Alongside these abso- 
lute objectives, comparative education of- 
fers others, relative and therefore easier to 
attain: average annual increase in expendi- 
ture on public education, 14.5 per cent; 
average annual increase in registrations for 
primary schools, 7.5 per cent; average an- 
nual increase for secondary schools, 105 
per cent. 

It is well to bear in mind that, as in the 
field of sport, some of the accepted stand- 
ards tend to improve. To remain inactive, 
satisfied with the status quo, is equivalent 
to slipping back. For it is probable that m 
the meantime the objective will have been 
set farther ahead and the distance to be 


covered in order to reach it will therefore | 


have increased. This may apply above al 
to the financial aspect of education. What 
a good piece of business, for instance, was 
done by those countries which had the fore- 
sight or possibility of solving the problem 
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of universalizing compulsory schooling and 
thus ensuing a dynamic economy! 

It defines positions—Contact with those 
responsible for education leads one to divide 
most of them into two categories—optimists 
and pessimists. For the former, everything 
goes as they want it. The latter see the 
prospects through a dark veil. Although it 
has been asserted that statistics say what 
one wants them to say, descriptive compar- 
ative education can give us some objective 
indication of the point of reference we 
need. It is a position which cannot be ex- 
pressed by a comprehensive formula, for it 
varies according to the points considered. 
In fact—and this is a consoling point—there 
is no country which holds first place in 
every aspect of education, just as there is 
none which is in the rear in an absolute 
sense. In the scale of educational values, one 
country, for example, may be twentieth in 
the matter of annual increase of primary 
school registration and fortieth as regards 
that of secondary schools. 

It creates a spirit of healthy competition. 
—In spite of the criticism it has received, 
there is no doubt that, if used wisely, emu- 
lation is a source of development and prog- 
ress. Comparative education can not only 
serve as an alarm when the situation de- 
tected seems dangerous, but can also create 
salutary educational competition between 
nations. There has been and still is much 
talk about the armaments race. There is no 
reason why we should not imagine an edu- 
cation race. The persons responsible for 
planning cannot fail to recognize the psy- 
chological function of such a stimulus. Not 
only are the representatives of the constitu- 
tional authorities generally sensitive to it: 
Rightly handled, emulation is an excellent 
element for mobilizing public opinion. 

It classifies problems according to their 
importance-—Comparative education teaches 
us to classify questions studied according to 
their importance or, rather, their urgency. 
The state of affairs at the present time is 
becoming increasingly complicated. To be 
convinced of this, one has but to compare 
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the present work of a ministry with the 
problems it had to solve fifty years ago. 
One of the greatest mistakes which can be 
made is to forget the popular adage that 
one should not “bite off more than one can 
chew,” and to attack all the difficulties and 
wage war on all fronts at the same time. It 
has been said that the art of government 
consists in knowing how to choose between 
two evils. Distressing as it may be, for many 
countries there is no other course but to 
classify their problems and postpone action 
on those which, though more spectacular, 
are of second importance. Such a selective 
method will enable them to launch a thor- 
ough offensive for the solution of the 
most urgent problems—those which require 
priority. 

It shows up the relativity of proposed 
solutions—The practice of comparative 
education develops the sense of relativity. 
It also makes those engaged in it chary of 
universal remedies, 

The success of a general measure depends 
upon its adaptation to the particular case. 
No one would deny that what may produce 
excellent results in country X may be dis- 
astrous in country Z. 

Comparative education affords a “fan,” a 
showcase of sample solutions. Bearing in 
mind that education must “fit” not only the 
children but also the people as a whole, the 
reformers or persons responsible for plan- 
ning will have the task of choosing the most 
appropriate formula, and before it is applied 
it must be touched up and adjusted to fit 
the circumstances and methods of the coun- 
try or region concerned. 

It prevents the undue influence of notions 
such as “novelty” and “tradition.”—This 
sense of relativity may also help as a pro- 
tection against the influence of certain 
myths, the myth of “the new” and “the 
traditional,” for instance. What is the mean- 
ing of these words, which carry so much 
weight, first in controversies, and then in the 
decisions that follow? May it not be that 
what is “new” today will be “old” tomor- 
row? The “Pont Neuf” or “New Bridge” 
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of Paris is the oldest in the capital. At the 
Soviet stand in the International Exhibition 
on Education organized at Geneva is a large 
picture showing a studious-looking boy, 
under which are the words: “Pupils leaving 
secondary school receive gold and silver 
medals for outstanding successes and exem- 
plary conduct.” What are we to say of such 
a measure? Call it traditional, if we think 
of all that the moderns have written against 
prizes and rewards? Or new, if we consider 
the advanced nature of the country in 
which it occurred and the relatively recent 
date? 

We draw attention to this because the 
stigma of “the traditional” seems to be re- 
sponsible for the fact that some countries, 
in their eagerness to modernize, have 
skipped over certain stages that others, 
which may be considered more advanced, 
have not yet traversed. How can we explain 
the fact that, in their attempt to generalize 
compulsory education in rural areas, these 
countries have not resorted to the system 
of entrusting the six or eight classes of the 
primary school to one teacher? Complete 
schools with a single teacher have not 
ceased to exist because of the fact that they 
were already advocated by Lancaster, for 
in the United States alone there are about 
35,000 of them. 

It helps to take advantage of the circum- 
stances —Before closing, it may perhaps be 
worth while to stress the part which com- 
parative education might play in detecting 
trends favorable or unfavorable to the im- 
plementation of educational plans or proj- 
ects. As already stated, whether we approve 
or disapprove the prevalent tendencies, it is 
in any case essential to know about them. 

Obviously, any reform that is in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing trend is easier to put 
into practice. In the current period when 
secondary school timetables are reviewed 
less resistance will be encountered if it is 
proposed to increase the number of hours 
devoted to physical education or manual 
work than if the increase were to be in the 
teaching of grammar. But even in the lat- 
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ter case, it will be worth while for the re- 
former to look for some possible counter- 
current which may help him to resist the 
force of gravity. 

Considered as a whole, present circum- 
stances seem favorable to the development 
of education—especially to its quantitative 
development. It is true that this growth im- 
plies an increase in the material means which 
the responsible authorities will need to have 
at their disposal. But even in this respect, 
circumstances seem to be taking a favorable 
turn. For the first time in the history of 
education, the predominant forces—spirit- 
ual and material—join in recognizing the 
“need” for education. The representatives 
of the former were convinced of it in ad- 
vance. Those of the latter have shown 
themselves, in mente at least, much more 
recalcitrant. And their reluctance would 
have continued, if they had not finally dis- 
covered that education not only creates 
wealth but also incites to consumption. May 
it not be true that one of the results of edu- 
cation is to create needs? 

The man without education is self-suff- 
cient. As a customer he does not exist. On 
the other hand, whatever the prevailing po- 
litical and economic system, wealth, whether 
rural or industrial, is increasingly depend 
ent upon large-scale consumption. 

On the basis of these two assumptions, 
perhaps it may not be pure fantasy to imag- 
ine that in a not too distant future thos 
responsible for educational planning, whose 
aspirations have always been held back by 
financial imperatives, may be able to make 
the most of the circumstances and count 
upon a new ally as powerful as it was ul 
expected. There is no doubt that to further 
this end there should be a Chair of Com 
parative Education, both in universities 
where pedagogy is taught and in higher- 
level teacher training institutes or norm 
schools. In ordinary schools, the teacher of 
the history of education might be required 
to devote part of his time to the “geogrt 
phy” of education, in order to awaken in his 
pupils an interest in comparative education 
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In the past ten years a plethora of articles 
on education labeled “comparative” have 
been produced. In some instances the ma- 
terials have been scholarly, thoughtful pres- 
entations. Such reports have, however, been 
rare. Witness, for example, the flood of 
poorly written and confusing articles com- 
paring Soviet and American educational sys- 
tems. For the most part what is labeled 
“comparative education” is ordinarily a 
clumsy and crude comparison of school 
systems. Irrespective of qualification or 
training, everyone in education feels free 
to enter the field of comparative educa- 
tion, At a time when low-cost transporta- 
tion and grants have made it easy for edu- 
cators to travel more extensively than ever 
before, it becomes all the more pressing for 
those in the field to define it and to work 
continually to explain its methodology. 
Only when the methodology and philoso- 
phy of comparative education are carefully 
stated will it be possible to establish com- 
parative study as a discipline. 

It is for the reasons stated above that 
those in the field want to encourage discus- 
sions that attempt to clarify what compara- 
tive education is and what methods it uses. 
Meetings of the Comparatjve Education So- 
ciety and numerous individuals within the 
Society have concerned themselves with the 
problem. Hence we welcome the special 
issue of the International Review of Educa- 
tion (Vol. V, No. 3, 1959) which is de- 


| voted to “Thoughts on Comparative Edu- 


cation.” It is dedicated to Pedro Rossellé in 
recognition of his thirty years’ service with 
the Bureau of International Education and 
his pioneer work in comparative education. 

In one of the essays I. L. Kandel discusses 
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“The Methodology of Comparative Educa- 
tion” and, as those in the field have come 
to expect, he brings a freshness and depth 
to the subject. In describing the role of the 
student of comparative education Kandel 
writes, “His task is to learn what forces 
determine the character of a system, what 
accounts for differences or similarities be- 
tween two or more systems, how one sys- 
tem proceeds to solve problems that it has 
in common with other systems, and so on.” 
However, argues Kandel, the methodology 
of comparative education is determined by 
the purpose that the study is to serve. If 
the study is simply descriptive and statisti- 
cal, then a certain superficiality may result. 
If the study is to reach to the roots of the 
forces responsible for an educational system, 
then student preparation in one of the basic 
disciplines, and language training and travel 
are imperative. 

In the essay, “The Philosophical Approach 
to Comparative Education,” Joseph A. Lau- 
werys indicates some of the pitfalls to be 
avoided in the comparative education proc- 
ess. He warns that every writer “who 
attempts interpretation imports into it, 
whether he wants to or not, his own philo- 
sophical outlook, his own ideological prej- 
udices, his own categories . . .” and suggests, 
“It would be well not to be at once more 
deliberate and more explicit—for by so do- 
ing we would become freer and more ob- 
jective.” 

Nicholas Hans, in “The Historical Ap- 
proach to Comparative Education,” de- 
scribes the specific contribution that history 
can make to comparative education. Hans 
argues that other disciplines, such as philos- 
ophy, sociology, and economics, search for 
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the broad principles that are basic to the 
evolution of educational theory and practice 
in different countries. The specific contribu- 
tion of history is to examine the reasons 
for individual and group differences in de- 
nominational and national communities. 
Hans illustrates his argument with excel- 
lent examples from many countries. 

L. Fernig presents a bold plan for “The 
Global Approach to Comparative Educa- 
tion.” He suggests that instead of starting 
from a single school system and examining 
two or more others it should be possible to 
start with the world with its two hundred 
distinct systems of education. Fernig argues 
that it is now time to establish international 
norms in education. With the establishment 
of norms it would then be possible to study 
any school system in world perspective. 

Other articles include “Pédagogie Expéri- 
mentale, Pédagogie Comparée et Plans 





d’Etudes” by Robert Dottrens; “Die Be- 
deutung der Statistik fiir die Vergleichende 
Erziehungswissenschaft” by Ph. J. Idenburg, 
and “Utilizacién de la Educacién Com- 
parada en el Planeamiento Integral de la 
Educacién” by R. Diez Hochleitner. 

As is so often true in issues like “Thoughts 
on Comparative Education” the quality of 
the contributions varies. If the essays are 
viewed as a general discussion of the sub- 
ject for the student, then they should be 
welcomed. Specialists might take exception 
to some of the broad generalizations. But if 
this leads to additional discussion on the 
purpose and method of comparative edu- 
cation the volume will have performed a 
useful function. 

All will agree on the desirability of dedi- 
cating the issue to Pedro Rossellé, who along 
with Isaac Kandel has done much to de- 
velop the field of comparative education. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


The tradition of comparative and inter- 
national studies at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, dates back to World 
War I. In 1918 Peter Sandiford’s Compara- 
tive Education was published. In 1923 the 
International Institute was established and 
such names as Isaac L. Kandel, Paul Mon- 
roe, William F. Russell, and George S. 
Counts became household words in Com- 
parative Education. The Rockefeller grant 
supporting the Institute came to an end in 
1938, and its activities were absorbed into 
the regular program of the College. The 
Educational Yearbook was edited by I. L. 
Kandel from 1924 to 1944. From 1953 
Robert King Hall became Joint Editor of 
the Year Book of Education, sponsored by 
Teachers College and the University of 
London. 

Institutionally, Comparative Education is 
recognized in the organization of Teachers 
College. At present the College consists of 
seventeen departments and eight special 
purpose institutes administered by the Presi- 
dent and the Dean. The majority of the de- 
partments deal with particular subject-mat- 
ter fields. Other departments offer courses 
for all students of the College as well as 
training their own majors. Among these 
are Psychological Foundations, Administra- 
tion, Curriculum, and Social and Philosophi- 
cal Foundations. Comparative and Interna- 
tional Foundations of Education is one of 
the areas of specialization in the last men- 
tioned department along with the Philo- 
sophical, the Historical, and the Sociological 
areas. 

In 1958 Comparative and International 
Foundations of Education lost Dr. Donald 
G. Tewksbury who died just prior to his 
retirement. At present there are three pro- 
fessors on the staff: Dr. George Z. F. Bere- 
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day since 1955; Dr. David G. Scanlon since 
1958; and Dr. Chang-tu Hu since 1959. 
They specialize in areas as follows: East 
Asia and India—Dr. Hu; Sub-Sahara Africa 
and Middle East—Dr. Scanlon; Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and Latin America—Dr. 
Bereday. All three concentrate on Com- 
parative Education, Dr. Scanlon in addition 
on International Education. Within the for- 
mer, the staff is primarily concerned with 
defining and refining the methods of Com- 
parative Education; with the application of 
liberal disciplines to the study of education; 
and with the development of the problem 
approach. Within the latter, the emphasis 
has been on the study of cross-cultural con- 
tacts, especially student exchanges, funda- 
mental education, and the uses of American 
aid abroad. In the pursuit of these respec- 
tive interests, Dr. Bereday serves as Editor 
of Comparative Education Review, and 
Joint Editor of the Year Book of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Hu is a staff member of the East 
Asian Institute in the Faculty of Political 
Science; and Dr. Scanlon is Advisor to For- 
eign Students and Coordinator of Teachers 
College ICA Programs. 

Some twenty courses, grouped under gen- 
eral, problem, and area categories, are of- 
fered. In the first category are Fundamen- 
tals of Comparative and of International 
Education, Seminars on Methods and Prob- 
lems in Comparative and International Edu- 
cation, and individual guidance courses. In 
the second category, courses deal with mass 
culture, indoctrination, nationalism, cross- 
cultural contacts, problems of undevel- 
oped areas (taught by Dr. Harold Clark of 
the Sociological Foundations), and United 
Nations (taught by Dr. A. Spieseke of the 
Department of Social Studies). The area 
courses deal with Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
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Over one thousand students a year register 
for these courses. 

Some twenty doctoral students are cur- 
rently completing their dissertations. Five 
dissertations are in the European area, and 
pertain to Germany, Holland, France, Italy, 
and Austria. Two dissertations are in the 
Soviet area; three in Africa; one in Canada; 
one in Australia; and one in the middle 
East. So far only one comparative study— 
“Rewards and Punishments in English and 
American Education”—has been authorized. 
Five studies have been completed in the 
last five years: M. Abdul-Hadi, “The Social 
Status of Teachers in Jordan” (1958); H. 
Diehl, “The Influence of Tradition upon 
the Comprehensive Schools in England” 
(1959); M. E. Levison, “The Cultural Ac- 
tivities Programme of UNESCO” (1958); 
R. I. Miller, “The United Nations Trustee- 
ship System and Educational Advancement” 
(1958); and L. P. Cajoleas, “The Academic 
Record of Teachers College Doctoral Stu- 
dents from Other Lands” (1958). Students 
currently enrolled have published some 
twenty articles and one book: A. Scaran- 
gello, A Fulbright Teacher Looks at Japan 
(Hokuseido Press, 1957). 

Besides some forty articles and regular 
editing responsibilities the following books 
have been written or edited by the staff in 
the last five years: G. Z. F. Bereday: Liberal 
Traditions in Education (Harvard, 1958); 
with L. Volpicelli, Public Education in 
America (Harper, 1958); with J. Pennar, 
The Politics of Soviet Education (Praeger, 
1960); with W. W. Brickman and G. H. 
Read, The Changing Soviet School (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1960); C. T. Hu: China; Its 
People, Its Society, Its Culture (HRAF 
Press, New Haven, 1960); D. G. Scan- 
lon: International Education: A Docu- 
mentary History, Classics in Education, No. 
5 (Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
1960). In addition, I. L. Kandel published 
The New Era In Education (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955); and American Education in 
the Twentieth Century (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1957); and G. S. Counts published 
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The Challenge of Soviet Education (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958); and Khrushchev and the 
Central Committee Speak on Education 
(Pittsburgh Univ. Press., 1959). 

Faculty travel included Dr. Hu’s jour- 
ney to Hong Kong in 1960 and Dr. Scanlon’s 
visit to the ministries of education in Tur- 
key, Iran, India, Afghanistan, and Egypt in 
1959, and to the International Agencies in 
France, Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, and 
Israel in 1960. It also included the assign- 
ments for Dr. Bereday as member of the 
First United States Government Cultural 
Mission to the USSR in 1958; as director 
of the Seminar on Soviet Education at the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
Munich, Germany, in 1958; and as Ford 
Fellow to Poland and Visiting Professor at 
the University of Warsaw in 1959. In addi- 
tion Dr. Bereday lectured at the Salzburg 
Seminar of American Studies in Austria in 
1956, at the University of America in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, in 1957, at the University 
of London in 1958, and at the University 
of Concepcién in Chile in 1959. 

The work of the staff for Comparative 
and International Foundations of Educa- 
tion represents only part of the total inter- 
national activities of Teachers College. 
There are some four hundred foreign stu- 
dents in residence out of a student body of 
six thousand. Doctoral dissertations in vari- 
ous departments in recent years resulted in 
several publications: S. H. Samaan, Valu 
Reconstruction and Egyptian Education; 
A. Shumsky, The Clash of Cultures in Is 
rael; and K. D. Antonakaki, Greek Educe 
tion (all published in the Teachers College 
Studies in Education series in 1955). Visit- 
ing foreign educators average five a week 
International conferences and activities i 
the United Nations and other institutiom 
in New York, in which Teachers College 
participates, are numerous. 

A recent survey! revealed that nearly 
two-thirds of the whole faculty have trav 





1A mimeographed report prepared by and 
available from Dr. R. Freeman Butts, Teaches 
College, Columbia University. 
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eled abroad one or more times in the last 
five years. The list of faculty publications 
in the international field embraces over 40 
per cent of the faculty and some 140 items 
for this period. One-sixth of the faculty in- 
cludes international subject matter in their 
teaching. Nearly 30 per cent belong to pro- 
fessional organizations devoted primarily to 
international affairs. There are on an aver- 
age three foreign visiting professors every 
year. 

Teachers College maintains educational 
centers in Afghanistan, Turkey, and India 
under the ICA contracts. It has just estab- 
lished an African Institute under a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. Several mem- 
bers of the faculty carry out internation- 
al research projects—notably the Depart- 
ment of Nursing Education and the Horace 
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Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. Mention should also be made of 
two faculty members particularly active in 
this field: Dr. R. Freeman Butts of the His- 
torical Foundations, who is the coordinator 
of the international activities in Teachers 
College and who has done some work in 
Australian? and Indian education and in 
comparative teacher training; and Dr. Karl 
Bigelow of the Department of Administra- 
tion, whose work has been in African edu- 
cation and UNESCO, and who is the 
American Editor of International Review 
of Education. 


2R. F. Butts, Assumptions Underlying Aus- 
tralian Education (Australia Council for Edu- 
cational Research and Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1955). 
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SCHOOL REFORM IN GERMANY AND ITALY: A SYMPOSIUM 


THE RAHMENPLAN FOR 
WEST GERMAN SCHOOL REFORM" 


URSULA KIRKPATRICK 


The “Rabmenplan (master plan) for the 
Reform and Unification of the General 
Public School System” of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is a basic design of 
school organization conceived in several 
years’ work by a committee called Der 
Deutsche Ausschuss fiir das Erziehungs- 
und Bildungswesen. This committee was es- 
tablished in 1953, on parliamentary instiga- 
tion, by the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior and the Permanent Conference of 
Ministers of Education (there is no Federal 
Ministry of Education). It has twenty ap- 
pointed members representing various in- 
terests and segments of the population.? In 
its work it draws on advice and memoranda 
solicited from sociologists, psychologists, and 
schoolmen, and from organized groups (the 
professions, business, industry, and labor). 
Topics previously studied by this commit- 
tee include the kindergarten, the private 
schools, the Volksschulen, the rural schools, 
and others. The Rahmenplan, its most com- 
prehensive accomplishment, was presented 
to the public in April 1959. 

This Plan is intended to be the synthesis 
of the basic trends of present German 
Bildungspolitik. Its significance can be high- 
lighted in at least three major aspects: 

1. It aims at unifying the many patterns 


1 The text of the Plan was published by Ernst 
Klett Verlag, Stuttgart, 1959. 

2 Presently included are seven professors (five 
of these in education), five heads of advanced 
training institutions (two of these in social 
work), four higher administrators (one of these 
of a city Volksschule system), two theologians, 
and one radio executive. Labor, it is interesting 
to note, is not represented. 
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of thought and practice in school organiza- 
tion now existing in the 11 Lander. 

2. It illustrates how a major educational 
problem may be dealt with by a combina- 


‘tion of Federal (legislative) initiative and 


nongovernmental execution (by a citizens’ 
committee) under conditions where com- 


plete cultural autonomy rests by constitu- 


tion with the Lander. 

3. It attempts to cope with the difficult 
task faced by many nations today—to ad- 
just the educational scheme to the demands 
of modern, democratic mass society with 
rapid technological advances, while at the 
same time enhancing individual opportuni- 
ties for fulfillment, and preserving cherished 
cultural traditions. 

This article purports to examine the es- 
sential features of the reform design with 
special regard to the third of the major 
aspects mentioned above. 

Part of the responsibility for the dis- 
astrous events of the past has been placed 
on the German education system. On the 
other hand, that system, with its contribu- 
tions to pedagogical thought and practice, 
has been one of the most respected and 
emulated in the world. The present eco- 
nomic and social regeneration is marred 
by a regrettable scarcity of great creative 
ideas and inspiring leadership in education, 
but on a broad basis many smaller or larger 
efforts of improvement are under way. Per- 
haps this itself is a symptom of the new 
democracy—the fact that the public, the 
governments, and the profession wrestle 
with the problems as they exist in the dif- 
ferent local situations. 
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The physical reconstruction of the schools 
is still absorbing the major part of atten- 
tion and finances, since the extent of losses 
in buildings and equipment was formidable. 
Also, there is a marked shortage of teachers 
in all fields, although salaries are adequate. 
In addition, there are the intangible obstacles 
of old traditions of state paternalism, class 
consciousness, and pride in intellectual and 
economic achievements which are partly the 
fruits of the school system of the past. In 
an evaluation of progress toward reform 
these problems must be kept in mind. Yet 
in responsible circles the demands of the 
new era are recognized, as stated in the 
Introduction to the Rabmenplan: “The Ger- 
man schools have failed to adjust to the 
revolutionary social and political changes 
during the last fifty years.” 


Major Shortcomings of the 
Existing School System 


The Plan singles out as “the most notice- 
able burden on today’s school system. . . 
the ever-growing pressure to find entrance 
to the secondary school.” This often quite 
fierce pressure originates from the parental 
ambition to secure for their children su- 
perior social rank, which depends on career 
position. White-collar jobs in business and 
industry also require more and more a sec- 
ondary school background. Formerly the 
selection was largely on economic grounds, 
as the high schools charged fees (RM 200.— 
a year). But since the war all fees have been 
abolished in German public schools. That 
leaves only individuai achievement as judged 
by the school as a selection criterion. Re- 
ferring to the far-reaching effects of such 
decisions a noted sociologist, Helmut Schel- 
sky, clearly named the school today as “the 
primary, decisive, and almost exclusive 
distributor of chances for future rank, posi- 
tion, and living standards.” 

The privilege of secondary schooling— 
the hottest of all educational issues today— 


* Helmut Schelsky, Schule und Erziehung in 
der industriellen Gesellschaft, Werkbund-Ver- 
lag Wiirzburg, 1959, p. 18. 
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is a legal right upheld by courts where 
warranted by achievements. It depends on 
recommendation by the Grundschule (pri- 
mary school) supported by an examination 
at the Gymnasium, where not only achieve- 
ment in fundamental skills is tested but also 
pupil reaction in a probationary teaching 
situation during one week of observation. 
Like the English eleven-plus examination, 
this procedure is widely attacked on the 
ground that it is unreliable, since the chil- 
dren, conscious of the seriousness of the 
contest, do not react normally during the 
examination; in addition, preparatory tutor- 
ing and coaching distort the picture; finally, 
it is unfair and invalid to base a life decision 
for a person on a brief performance at the 
age of ten. 

Despite these selection procedures, which 
are open to later readjustments where neces- 
sary, the secondary schools are “burdened” 
with growing numbers of pupils unable to 
cope with the heavy programs. The Grund- 
schule, too, is affected by pressures to as- 
sume an increasingly preparatory character 
rather than following its own spirit and 
essential program. 


The Proposed New Structure 


It is this question of access to secondary 
schooling which is the chief concern of 
the Rabmenplan. Three possible ways of 
coping with the problem of selection are 
discussed: to retain but refine the present 
method; to extend the common Grundschule 
for all to six years; and to admit all who so 
desire to the Gymmasium and adjust the cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

All these views are rejected. Instead, the 
Plan suggests two years of a “differentiating 
middle stage,” called Férderstufe, for all 
children, somewhat like the (ill-fated) 
French classes d orientation. A_ similar 
method has been tried out in Lower Saxony 
for several years with more or less success. 
The Plan would keep all pupils in the fifth 
and sixth years together in most subjects, 
yet special courses of more academic char- 
acter, such as foreign languages, will be 
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open to those deemed able. The obvious in- 
tent is to extend the common school life for 
the children, to avoid decisions based on 
examinations, and to provide a prolonged 
period of observation and wider “try-out” 
opportunities. In this way, it is hoped, the 
selection can be made on more justifiable 
grounds, while no loss of time need be 
incurred for academic subjects offered to 
the abler pupils, which is a great concern 
of the traditional Gymnasium teachers and 
also of many parents. 

The Férderstufe will be accompanied by 
some changes in the basic structure of all 
school types: 

The Grundschule (1st to 4th year), al- 
though sharing buildings and administration 
with the Férderstufe, shall largely retain its 
old character. Its main scope is to lay solid 
foundations in the elementary subjects, and 
to stress the children’s ties to their home 
region (Heimat) with its customs and cul- 
tural values. Strengthening roots in that 
manner is considered important as counter- 
acting the disintegrating effects of modern 
social mobility. 

The Férderstufe (5th and 6th years) is 
to be closely connected with the Grund- 
schule, but it will have its own vice-princi- 
pal and, largely, its own teachers. 

The Hauptschule (main school, 7th to 
oth or roth year) will follow the Férder- 
stufe for at least 50 per cent of the children 
as their terminal full-time schooling. It is 
similar to England’s secondary modern 
school, providing a practical education for 
future farmers, laborers, and craftsmen. The 
Berufsschule (continuation school) with its 
program of eight hours a week is manda- 
tory for all graduates of the Hauptschule 
who do not attend some full-time vocational 
school until the age of eighteen. These are 
unchanged regulations dating back to the 
early 1920's. 

The Realschule (7th to roth, later 11th 
year) is to be built up on a large scale. It 
is planned to serve about 25 per cent of 
the children who passed the Férderstufe. 
This school type fills a growing need to 
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provide terminal education for the num- 
erous young people aspiring for future jobs 
in clerical or technical fields (lower-grade 
white-collar positions). Most of these, at 
present, enter the Gymmasium to gain 
status, with the intention of staying only a 
few years. They are often misplaced in this 
situation, confronted with a curriculum not 
suited to their more practical needs, and 
they do not obtain a rounded, terminal edu- 
cation. There exist already various types 
of Mittelschulen, Auf bauschulen, and others 
with goals similar to those of the Real- 
schule, but all these shall be converted to 
the unified type of the Realschule. The 
graduates from the latter shall receive cer- 
tificates of Mittlere Reife (middle maturity, 
which differs from full maturity attained by 
the Abitur at graduation from the Gym- 
nasium). 

The Gymnasium (7th to 13th year) is de- 
signed for about 20 per cent of the age 
group leaving the Férderstufe. Its exacting 
curriculum counts on definite ability and 
inclination to study on the part of the 
pupils. It is either language- or science- 
oriented, with the division occurring after 
the eighth year. The structure and courses 
of this school type will largely remain un- 
changed. Most of the students are expected 
to remain through the thirteenth year to 
obtain the Abitur, which entitles one to 
entrance to any university. But there wil 
be some terminal character built into the 
eleventh grade so that a small number of 
students may leave there with the Mittlere 
Reife. The last two years will, more than 
at present, lead into college work, with 
electives, concentration on one special field, 
and much independent study. 

The Studienschule (sth to 13th year) s 
planned as a special type of Gymnasium fot 
a small number of exceptionally gifted chil- 
dren who clearly show their superiority 
during the four years of the Grundschul. 
These pupils shall omit the Férderstufe and 
in the fifth grade start a strictly academic 
nine-year school program. The curriculum 
is to be strongly humanistic, based on Latin 
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with French and Greek sections—a direct 
heir of the old Humanistische Gymnasium. 
Only cities with sufficient population to 
warrant the existence of more than one 
Gymnasium shall have a Studienschule. 
Boarding facilities for out-of-town students 
are contemplated. 


Improvements to Be Gained 
from the Reforms 


The diversity of school types may seem 
bewildering and perhaps somewhat disap- 
pointing in its traditionalism. In fact, no 
radical changes have been proposed in the 
Rabmenplan, but it does contain some defi- 
nite improvements toward democratization 
of the German school system. 

First, it would achieve a unified scheme 
throughout the country, whereas at present 
several dozen different types of secondary 
schools exist. A change of the family’s loca- 
tion frequently means the loss of a school 
year for the children. 

Second, the Férderstufe is planned to ex- 
tend the experience of common schooling 
to six years. The transition to the divided 
school types would be gradual, and would 
be determined on the basis of individual 
talents and inclination. The decision as to 
selection for secondary education will no 
longer be mainly the precarious responsi- 
bility of school authorities. The chances for 
children from a poor home background will 
be enhanced, since they will have more op- 
portunity to be challenged and to prove 
their capabilities in academic subjects. 

Third, the Realschule is a very sound 
answer to the needs of those many young 
people who want sonie more advanced 
training, but not of the university-prepara- 
tory kind. With the certificate of Mittlere 
Reife they will find many social and voca- 
tional advantages available which so far can 
only be gained through the Gymnasium. 
This is likely to contribute to greater fluid- 
ity of the social class structure. 

There are some additional minor provi- 
sions aimed at loosening the rigid school 
patterns, such as recommendations to fa- 
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cilitate “out-of-turn” passing to a different 
school type whenever advisable; to offer 
careful guidance to pupils and parents on 
choice of school; and to promote all stu- 
dents to the next grade automatically every 
second year in order to reduce tensions. 
The most significant advance toward the 
broadening of access to higher education is 
the so-called Zweite Weg (second path), a 
training beyond the full-time public schools 
for persons who did not graduate from a 
Gymmasium but went to work. Several 
states have founded “colleges” for such peo- 
ple, where for little or no tuition programs 
leading to university entrance are offered. 
Since these institutions do not fall within 
the scope of the Rabmenplan, the latter con- 
tains only casual references to them. Yet 
they should be considered in any evaluation 
of the democratic advances in the school 
situation, because they represent novel, con- 
crete accomplishments in that direction. 


Traditional Features Retained 


In view of the many provisions designed 
to overcome the undesirable effects con- 
nected with the existence of different par- 
ellel school types, it may be asked why the 
whole system was not converted to a one- 
track structure similar to that in the United 
States and the communist countries. The 
rationale for maintaining a three-track 
school must be understood within the con- 
text of German values as regards the society, 
the individual, and the cultural heritage. 

The German concept of democracy, like 
that of all their Western neighbors, differs 
from the American (egalitarian). It is based 
on the recognition of social stratification 
and stresses the “saum cuique” rather than 
the “idem cuique.”* This is expressed in 
the first of the three Hauptthesen (main 
theses) of the Rabmenplan: 

The different educational needs of the young, 
existing in our society stratified by division of 
labor, and the differences in the learning capac- 
ities of the young compel us to maintain three 


4“To each his own” rather than “to each the 
same.” 
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educational goals (Bildungsziele) in our school 
system, to be attained after different degrees 
of schooling: one leading rather early to prac- 
tical labor and vocation, one median, and one 
advanced. The school structure must make it 
possible to raise the educational goals in such 
a way and according to the [intellectual] 
changes of our time that in each child basic 
human forces will be awakened, and then de- 
veloped for the future tasks of different chal- 
lenges and responsibilities in the modern world. 


The social significance of parallel school 
types has somewhat shifted: since its origin 
it was based on the traditional differences 
between rather static social classes, the lead- 
ers and the led, and their varying privileges, 
needs, and expectations. Today, however, 
these social class differences are continu- 
ously leveling off, resulting in a predomi- 
nantly lower-middle-class majority (with 
growing middle-class ambitions and mate- 
rial standards) and decreasing minorities in 
the upper and lower extremes. This process 
—quite similar to the American situation— 
and its consequences for education are suc- 
cinctly analyzed by Helmut Schelsky in 
the study referred to above. 

The present-day defense of the traditional 
system is based on the importance of pre- 
paring for different work functions in the 
adult world. It is characteristic of the 
German concept of man that the individual 
is viewed primarily as a member of a work- 
ing society, to which he contributes his 
share as to the organic whole. Man’s role as 
a citizen, characteristic of American culture, 
is secondary in the German hierarchy of 
values. The “ethos of work” (Arbeits- 
ethos)® is essential for the attainment of 
personal dignity, self-assurance, and emo- 
tional security based on the awareness of 
being a well-functioning member of the 
Gemeinschaft. Der tiichtige Mensch (the 
hard-working person), regardless of actual 
success or material remuneration, is an 
ideal which is usually applied when peo- 
ple pass judgment on others, and it is also 
expressed in most declarations of educa- 


5 This is comparable with, but not identical 
to, “job satisfaction.” 
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tional goals, as found in the constitutions 
of the Lander. It is no doubt inherited 
from the Christian “ora et labora.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of prevocational 
training or the polytechnical emphasis of 
communist design are both strongly rejected 
for the general schools as utilitarian. The 
goal is the broadly developed person pre- 
pared for different kinds of functions. Also 
in contrast with communist principles, the 
idealization of work is in no way connected 
with the benefit of the State; patriotism is 
notably absent from the Rahmenplan, as 
also from the educational literature in gen- 
eral. Instead, the meaningfulness and enrich- 
ment of personal life are stressed, including, 
of course, due consideration of social re- 
sponsibility, civic duties, and comprehension 
of the complex forces operating in our 
scientific age. To counteract the dehuman- 
izing effects of our times, much importance 
is given to education for sound use of 
leisure. 

The concern for the individual is a part 
of the motivation for maintaining different 
school types. The authors of the Rabmen- 
plan were very conscious of their obliga- 
tion both to social justice and to the indi- 
vidual, as is expressed in the second “main 
thesis” and repeatedly throughout the Plan. 
On that basis they advocate the diverse 
opportunities in the various school types 
as advantageous to more efficient teaching 
and greater personal attention in the more 
homogeneous class grouping. 

The differences in the learning capacities 
of the young also occupy American minds 
in the current reappraisal of the schools 
The development of talent, as practical ex- 
perience in the United States has shown, 
can be accomplished in a unified schoo 
system, if excellent conditions prevail, in- 
cluding superior teachers, small classes, 4 
favorable intellectual climate, etc. But it 
doubtful whether in a national school sys 
tem, under ordinary circumstances, justice 


can truly be done to individual needs if the } 


range of abilities is very wide. Therefor 
the psychological fact of individual differ 
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ences will remain the most persuasive argu- 
ment in defense of a multitrack school 


system. 

There is one purpose in maintaining a 
special school type, the Gymnasium, which 
is least justifiable from a democratic view- 
point. But this cultural purpose carries great 
weight with the Germans, and not only 
those who benefit from it. It concerns the 
humanistic tradition of “transmitting the 
classical substance of European culture.” It 
is interesting to note that nowhere in the 
Rabmenplan can be found any references 
to a specifically German culture or to na- 
tional traditions. In every case the emphasis 
is on European or Western civilization. 
This indicates a remarkable change from 
the past. 

The great heritage of cultural treasures is 
a bequest that few Germans would dare to 
dispute as justifying the continuation of a 
genuine liberal arts program for the intelli- 
gentsia of the nation. In fact, this tradition 
is today defended as an especially important 
school task, since many forces of outside 
life are endangering the survival of these 
values, 


Weak Points of the Rabmenplan 


The weaknesses of the Plan can be cate- 
gorized as its limitations and its inconsisten- 
cies, both in part the unavoidable conse- 
quences of the basic objectives of the design. 

One major limitation is the deliberate re- 
striction of the Plan to school organization 
only of the general types. Vocational 
schools, evening schools, private schools, 
continuation schools, “second-path” col- 
leges—all these are or will be dealt with 
in separate recommendations. Yet all these 
should be taken into account when planning 
large-scale reforms for the public schools. 
Furthermore, the important matter of cur- 
riculum is only very broadly outlined; a 
more thorough study is promised for the 
future. Other crucial questions such as co- 
education, religion in the schools, and dis- 
cipline are ignored, although they receive 
great public, political, and professional in- 
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terest. In fact, most teachers and school ad- 
ministrators consider these and other mat- 
ters of “internal school reform” as more 
essential than reorganization, or at least in- 
separable from it. Most critics emphasize 
these shortcomings. 

The inconsistencies are obvious reflec- 
tions of the competing Weltanschauung of 
the authors with their conflicting conserva- 
tive and liberal, religious and secular, specu- 
lative and empirical, past-oriented and 
future-directed views. For example, the 
nine-year Studienschule, a clear concession 
to conservatism, contradicts the arguments 
made in support of the Férderstufe, a lib- 
eral feature. Why should not the intellectual 
elite share longer common experience with 
all the children? Why should the classical 
studies need longer specialized training than, 
for example, the scientific studies at the 
Gymnasium? Also, the points made in dis- 
cussion of the Hauptschule are very incon- 
sistent: On the one hand, the selection to 
the higher school types is expected to be- 
come so perfected (through the Férder- 
stufe) that no talent will be misplaced. On 
the other hand, the complaint is raised 
that the upper part of the Volksschule 
(called Hauptschule in the Rahmenplan) 
loses more and more able children to the 
higher school types. “This reinforces the 
social prejudice against it, . . . and the neg- 
lect by the public; . . . and it is the main 
cause of its present crisis.” 

Attention is further called to the urgent 
need to raise the standards and the social 
prestige of the Volksschule (the upper 
part). This is, unfortunately, an illusory 
wish in view of the well-known social real- 
ities. As long as schools leading to higher 
social rank exist they have inherently greater 
prestige. Today’s parents will continue to 
do all they can to get their children into 
these schools. Counseling teachers and ad- 
ministrators today find much difficulty® in 
“selling” the middle school to the public, 


® This point was stressed by Bavarian minis- 


terial officials whom the author interviewed in 
September 1959. 
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although it would be the most sensible 
choice in so many cases. But as it has nei- 
ther tradition nor prestige, most parents 
aim for the Gymnasium, regardless of the 
strain on the children and the risk of failure 
involved. Not even the prospects of dimin- 
ishing differences in earnings on the various 
occupational levels alleviates the situation, 
since German social prestige—somewhat 
different from the American—still rests less 
on wealth than on rank of position based on 
education. 

Aside from these weak points of the 
Plan, the basic idea of maintaining the 
three-track school pattern may be criticized 
in view of the changes developing in present 
industrialized democracies. Will the work 
functions in a push-button future be so di- 
verse in nature as to warrant three distinct 
training systems? Must we create different 
“types” of future adults: practical, clerical- 
technical, and executive-professional? 

As work is being up-graded, leisure ac- 
tivities become more socialized, with spare 
time, surplus money, and access to enter- 
tainment becoming widely available. This 
factor, then, may also be used in support of 
the common school idea. But in all German 
school types, the work in art, poetry, music, 
and drama has continued on a generally high 
level. Its carry-over effects can be observed 
in the lively activities of adult cultural hob- 
bies, music groups, theatre attendance, and 
the splendid programs of the Volkshoch- 
schulen (people’s evening schools), where 
persons of all social strata meet in common 
cultural pursuits. 


Impact of the Rabmenplan 


A review of the Rabmenplan would be 
incomplete without an examination of the 
reaction it has evoked among the people. 
All major changes in the West-German 
schools are subject to approval by each 
Land parliament. Thus education is closely 
linked with politics, as the parties represent 
the views of their actual and potential ad- 
herents. The chances for success of the 
Plan, therefore, stand or fall on the degree 
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of its acceptance by the people in each 
Land. 

Public and official response has been slow 
but steady throughout the year of its exist- 
ence. Comments, debates, articles, and mem- 
oranda have come forth from all sides. More 
liberal minds tend to view it positively, con- 
servatives usually oppose it. Correspond- 
ingly in the political arena, the Social Demo- 
crats and many Free Democrats are for it, 
the Christian Democrats generally less so. 

The sharpest rejection comes from those 
who have a vested interest in the existing 
order: the Gymmasium teachers and the 
professions. The opposition argues chiefly 
that reforms should be limited to curricu- 
lum and methods. The sociological reason- 
ing in support of structural changes is ig- 
nored or condemned (as leading to loss of 
quality). Publications seem to indicate that 
negative criticism is stronger than favorable 
opinion. But that may be deceptive, because 
even those who defend the Plan usually 
voice objections to minor items, and many 
of those who would most benefit from the 
changes belong to less vociferous parts of 
the population. Besides, organizations such 
as labor unions and trade and craft associa- 
tions do not habitually express a great in- 
terest in the general public school system. 

In addition to cultural-ideological atti- 
tudes, the crucial problem of finances in- 
fluences the acceptance of the Plan. The 


immediate needs (shortages of buildings, | 


equipment, and teachers) mentioned earlier 


tend to overshadow parliamentary debates ; 


on large-scale reforms involving great in- 


creases in the financial outlays (such as ex- f 
tension of compulsory schooling to nine f 
years, consolidation of rural upper Volks- 7 


schule classes with Hauptschulen, construc- 
tion of Realschulen, etc.) 

However, progress is slowly forthcoming. 
Several Lander are building up the middle 
school type (especially Bavaria); others a- 


ready have common elementary training for § 
five or six years (e.g., the city-states of § 


Berlin and Bremen). During its plenary 
session in September 1959, the Conference 
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of Ministers of Education resolved to con- 
centrate first on these three major points: 

1) Extension of the Volksschule generally 
to nine years; 

2) Improvements in procedures of selec- 
tion for secondary schools; 

3) Reforms in the last two or three years 
of the Gymnasium (its Oberstufe) aimed at 
concentration and selectivity of subjects to 
be studied and presented in the Abitur ex- 
amination. (This topic made headlines for 
days in Munich newspapers last November). 

There was also a general agreement to re- 
frain from introducing any innovations that 
would not conform to the Rabmenplan 
scheme, and to encourage experiments in 
individual schools or school districts that 


would test the new recommendations in 
practice. 

The materialization of the Rabmenplan 
will perhaps take a long time. But its major 
merit has already been the focusing of pub- 
lic and parliamentary attention on much- 
needed reforms in the schools, It serves as a 
basis for thought and public discussion, a 
prerequisite for popular decisions in a de- 
mocracy. The final outcome will perhaps 
not be as far-sighted as the Plan proposes, 
since it has to accommodate so many com- 
promises. But the slow, often painful, evolu- 
tion of social reforms is a price that must be 
paid for the freedom of a democratic people 
to accept, correct, or reject major decisions 
affecting their own or their children’s lives. 
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ITALY’S TEN-YEAR EDUCATION PLAN 





LAMBERTO BORGHI ano ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 


Italy is now in the first fiscal year of the 
most ambitious plan in the field of educa- 
tion in the nation’s history, a plan which 
is designed to help schools on all levels, 
from the scuola materna (day school or 
kindergarten for children from three to six 
years of age) to the universities. 

Asked to name the salient points of the 
plan, Amintore Fanfani, in 1958 Prime 
Minister and sponsor of the plan, named 
three: 

First, the introduction, according to pro- 
visions of the Constitution, of absolutely free 
education until the age of fourteen and the 
extension—something which not even the Con- 
stitution required—of this principle to free 
education in professional schools regardless of 
age. 
SSecond, the construction of 150,000 new 
schoolrooms in addition to the rooms neces- 
sary for the new university construction pro- 
gram. Thus we will satisfy all present needs 
and will meet requirements for an increase in 
the student population in the next few years. 

Third, the plan provides for an increase in 
personnel and services on every grade and level 
to the extent of 70,000 positions. 


The need for the Fanfani proposals may 
be readily seen when we realize that, de- 
spite the strides Italy has made since the 
Risorgimento, the 1951 census showed that 
12.9 per cent of the population did not 
know how to read and write. In reality, 
there are two Italys, for the illiteracy rate 
is far higher in the South where it runs as 
high as 30 per cent in Calabria as against 
2 per cent in Piedmont. 

The Fanfani plan calls for a $2,200,000,000 
additional expenditure over the next ten 
years for education, representing 36 per 
cent of what is being presently spent. Public 
instruction now costs more than $600,000,000 
annually, about 12.5 per cent of the total 
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Government yearly expenditure. To this 
will be added the new expenditures. 


Major Provisions 


A summary of the plan’s provisions fol- 
lows: 


1. Extension and integration of extraordinary 
appropriations for the building of new schools, 
These appropriations ensure a school-building 
program with an expenditure of $960,000,000 
which will be sufficient to satisfy the needs 
arising from present deficiencies, and the neces- 


sities of the progressive expansion of the school [| 


system. 

2. Special building appropriations consisting 
of contributions for day schools totaling 
$4,800,000 for each fiscal year of the ten-year 


period; appropriations for the construction or fF 


remodeling of rural elementary schools totaling 
$1,700,000 for each of the ten fiscal years. 

3- Appropriations for university construc- 
tion; that is construction of new buildings and 
enlarging, remodeling, and completion of exist. 








ing buildings totaling $19,200,000 for each of § 


the ten fiscal years. 
4- Appropriations for the functioning of day 


nurseries, ranging from $4,000,000 in the fiscd 
year 1959-6o to $11,000,000 in the fiscal yea F 
1968-69; for aid to needy students ranging from |) 


$4,000,000 in the fiscal year 1959-60 to $4,800; 


ooo in the fiscal year 1968-69; for popula § 


schools totaling $38,400,000 in six years. 
5. Appropriation for the institution of ee 
mentary school classes beginning with $560,00 


in the fiscal year 1959-60 and increasing 0 Fj 


$3,440,000 in the fiscal year 1968-69. 

6. Appropriation for scholarships raising te 
present total expenditure to $2,400,000 for th 
fiscal year 1959-60, with progressive increas 
to $11,680,000 in the fiscal year 1968-69. 

7. Increase of expenditures for assistance ® 
university students to $2,400,000 yearly for 
years; increased appropriations to $8000 
yearly for scholarships to university studes 


and young graduates. 
8. Expenditures for supplies and equipmet 
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for laboratories, workshops, and libraries in 
elementary and secondary schools will be set 
at $13,920,000 annually; $8,000,000 annually for 
additions to scientific and teaching equipment 
required by universities. 

g. Increase of regular State grants to univer- 
sities and special scientific institutes to $12,800,- 
000. 
10. Assurance of appropriate personnel re- 
quirements with staff increase where needed. 

11. Creation of an additional 180 university 
chairs and of goo additional posts of univer- 
sity assistant. 

12. Absolutely free education in compulsory 
and professional schools, free of taxes and other 
fees of any kind for matriculation, attendance, 
or examinations in the above schools, beginning 
with the 1959-60 scholastic year. 


To accomplish their aims, those who 
formulated the plan have justifiably con- 
sidered “a development of the school tend- 
ing toward the absorption of all the young 
people of compulsory school age” of pri- 
mary importance. The plan speaks of mak- 
ing cultural benefits available “to all the 
citizens” and of making the schools acces- 
sible “to the capable and meritorious in 
every branch of study.” 


The Scuola Popolare 


The point of departure in the critical ex- 
amination of the plan must be from the 
scuola popolare, for the fulfillment of the 
most important part of the plan is in great 
part based upon the development of a vast 
program of popular education. The task is 
to provide adequate education for all Italian 
youth at least until the fourteenth year in 
order to render effective the constitutional 
requirement and to create a base of com- 
munication among all classes of Italian so- 
ciety, thus leading toward a better-informed 


1The scuola popolare (people’s school) was 
proposed in 1947 by Guido Gonella, then Min- 
ister of Education, to combat adult illiteracy 
and juvenile delinquency as well as teacher un- 
employment. It is open to children over twelve 
and adults in general who wish to learn to read 
and write or to complete elementary studies. 
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electorate. In short, Italy must create a 
democratically functional electorate. 

Unfortunately, the plan does not furnish 
any indication of what is to be done in this 
fundamental aspect of education; it speaks 
simply of grants, not of educational struc- 
tures or philosophies in this sector of pri- 
mary importance in a democratic society. 
Specifically, the designers of the plan affirm 
only that there must be set aside grants of 
$38,400,000 over a six-year period in favor 
of the popular school intended to elimi- 
nate illiteracy. The grants are to be pro- 
gressively decreased, and limited to a six- 
year period, because it is believed that 
within such a period the principal effort 
will be concluded in the struggle against 
illiteracy. At that time there will follow a 
re-examination of the situation in order to 
determine which funds shall be retained 
for the purpose. 

Both the drafters of the plan and the 
Government underestimate the actual ef- 
forts which have been going on for years in 
the field of education and of the popular 
school. Moreover, they identify such edu- 
cational work merely and narrowly with 
the struggle against illiteracy. The Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint regarding the needs of 
modern society could lead to grave adverse 
consequences. The problem of popular edu- 
cation, including adult education, is one of 
the main issues faced by Italy as it strives 
toward democratic development. To ignore 
this would seem to indicate that the draft- 
ers of the plan have a static conception 
of society. They do not have any explicit 
intention of bringing about its reconstruc- 
tion and progress, or of improving the con- 
ditions that make the Italian people largely 
identifiable with nations of retarded cul- 
tural development. (Fortunately, certain 
groups in the vanguard of Italian education 
are already at work in pilot projects seek- 
ing to ameliorate this condition.) 

This is not the place to examine and com- 
pare the hesitant proposals in the plan with 
the work already pushed forward by the 
“general division of popular education” of 
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the Ministry of Public Instruction. The itin- 
erant courses, the continuation courses, and 
the courses of adult education advanced by 
this division are important factors which 
must not be underrated. Also, the reading 
centers, the courses on music orientation, 
the information centers, and other pro- 
posals already seek to accomplish popular 
education beyond the narrow limits of the 
struggle against illiteracy. In this area much 
needs to be done in Italy. Im truth, only 
the surface has been scratched. 

The elimination of illiteracy anticipated 
in the ten-year plan cannnot be accom- 
plished if the issue of popular education is 
considered only in the narrow perspective. 
The approach must be one of a socio- 
economic character, broadly conceived. 
Italy’s underdeveloped communities must 
become part of the framework of a demo- 
cratic, functioning society. The education 
must be geared to tomorrow, not to yester- 
day. A broad program should mobilize the 
intellectual energies of the nation and should 
place a premium on growing technical 
awareness and wider social objectives. Ef- 
forts should be made to enliven the tradi- 
tional culture and to seek a more mature 
contact with other cultures. Only then will 
the problem of the struggle against illiteracy 
be properly united with that of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural reconstruction. 

The sole action of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction is certainly insufficient. In- 
stead, a plan should be developed which 
would embrace various ministries and thus 
coordinate narrowly educative works with 
those more concerned with community de- 
velopment and community organization. In 
short, an interdisciplinary vision of popu- 
lar education should be developed, which 
would lead toward socio-economic promo- 
tion on a large scale. Toward this end the 
activity of a “general superintendent of 
popular education” must be coordinated 
with that of private organizations dedicated 
to reform, economic reconstruction, and 
urban renewal. Problems of emigration, 
misery, unemployment and underemploy- 
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ment, which have always plagued Italy, 
must be attacked on a united front. A simi- 
lar multiple attack on the problems of popu- 
lar education is being made in other coun- 
tries (Puerto Rico, for example), and Italian 
proposals ought to be tied in with them. 

Finally, there is a grave and serious flaw 
in the ten-year plan, for the appropriations 
allotted are of negligible importance. In- 
stead of being used up in a period of six 
years, as visualized in the plan, the funds 
should be multiplied in the coming decade 
in order to guarantee success to the united 
efforts that the various groups already ac- 
tive in many sections of Italy have made 
on behalf of the socio-educational rehabili- 
tation of the nation. 

Regarding the building program for the 
elementary school, the plan is at least aware 
of the needs. However, as Luigi Pedrazzi 
has written in his report, [niziative di Gov- 
erno e Problemi della Scuola Secondaria, 
the plan “keeps, in substance, the present 
system, even if it does seek to strengthen 


and ameliorate it.” And it is difficult to f 


believe that, with the funds contemplated, 
it will succeed in constructing 7,500 ele- 
mentary school classrooms annually which 
must serve, in the course of the ten-year 
period, to eliminate the present shortage of 
77,575 classrooms. The constant augments 
tion of the scholastic population tied in 


with the decline in chronic truancy make f 


the task even more difficult. 


The University’s Role 


The university must play a role of paw § 
mount importance in this rehabilitation. Un F 
fortunately, however, the Italian univers: § 


ties have abstained, for the most part from 
the work on popular education. It is ths 
detachment of the universities from th 
wellsprings of life which renders the In: 
ian society stagnant. 

In the majority of the more advancel 
nations, the universities play an importat 
part. There is no reason why this shoul 
not also be the case in Italy. If we wit 
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to bring about the distribution of intelli- 
gence and culture indispensable for the 
democratic reconstruction of society, no 
effort should be spared in persuading the 
universities to accept their growing respon- 
sibilities. Unfortunately the Government 
does not seem to be aware of this—the 
knowledge of the problem seems as ab- 
sent as the will to seek a solution. 


The Scuola Materna and the 
Church-State Issue 


It is necessary next to rouch upon the 
problem of the scuola materna, which the 
architects of the plan justly considered ab- 
solutely relevant to a positive reorganiza- 
tion of the compulsory school. 

The ten-year plan assigns appropriations 
“for contributions destined to the construc- 
tion of buildings for scuole materne, in 
favor of the ENTI,? which assume this re- 
sponsibility.” This means that these sums 
will probably be spent largely to maintain 
and strengthen the network of scuole ma- 
terne kept by religious orders and congre- 
gations or those threadbare nurseries of the 
parish priests in the small rural localities. It 
is estimated that about 50 per cent of the 
kindergartens in Italy fit into these two 
categories. The narrow confessional pur- 
pose which inspires them confers a parti- 
san educative character on these schools, 
and the distribution to them of growing 
sums derived from public taxation does not 
appear to be consistent with the principle 
of separation of church and state. Educa- 
tion which society attempts to impart, even 
at the kindergarten level, should not follow 
goals of confessional indoctrination or ideol- 
ogies of any type, for this is the path by 
which the free development of individuals 
is impeded. 

It must be guaranteed that cultural bene- 
fits will be available to all according to a 
free formation of the human personality 
cut off from ideological indoctrination. 


?The ENTI are nongovernment groups (pri- 


vate, religious, and civic) with recognized 
status. 
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Funds obtained from public taxation should 
not be used to confer a political or con- 
fessional domination on the people. A plan 
of public education cannot be made the 
tool of such capture of the conscience or 
benefit of a sectarian group. Toward this 
end, educators must employ strict vigilance 
so that the public schools are not dominated 
by other institutions, for they are aware 
of the importance which the first period 
of life has on the formation of the adult 
personality and on the entire destiny of 
men and nations. 


Lower Secondary Schools for All 


The problem of the education of stu- 
dents in the lower secondary schools (aged 
eleven to fourteen) is more serious since 
it deals with structural reorganization, nec- 
essary appropriations for buildings and 
teachers, and the number of students to be 
accepted. 

The magnitude of the problem to be 
solved will be apparent from the following 
figures. According to the statistical data 
for the academic year 1952-53 there were 
2,547,000 children in Italy between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen. Of these, 1,076,000 
(or 43.3 per cent) were not attending any 
school. 

These figures have undergone a change 
in the past seven years, but this cannot be so 
great if we consider that the total number 
of children in the age group has increased 
correspondingly with the numbers enrolled 
in the two main middle schools between 
which those in the eleven-to-fourteen age 
group may choose, the scuola media and 
the scuola di avviamento professionale. In 
the absence of more precise statistics, we 
can be sure that even now more than 43 
per cent of the children between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen are not attending any 
primary or secondary school. And this fig- 
ure should be placed around 75 per cent if 
we are to consider those who should be in 
secondary school but are not. 

Since the problem of finding the right 
school for this age group is clear, Italian 
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society has the obligation of furnishing new 
lower secondary schools for more than 
1,800,000 children. Toward this end, the 
number of classrooms should be double that 
foreseen in the ten-year plan and the neces- 
sary appropriations must also be doubled. 

Large as the appropriations may seem, the 
total amount specified in the ten-year plan 
to provide adequate schooling for all Ital- 
ian children and to carry out the educative 
and social functions of the school is inade- 
quate. It serves in reality barely to bring 
about the achievement of compulsory edu- 
cation without taking into consideration the 
funds necessary for the normal increases 
in teachers’ salaries and for the improve- 
ment of teaching materials and equipment. 

It is obvious that these expenses would 
be reduced considerably if we could fore- 
see the absorption of the 1,800,000 students 
from eleven to fourteen who are not attend- 
ing secondary schools—or of part of them 
—in postelementary classes. These have 
been established in some numbers in the 
last few years in the same buildings as the 
elementary schools and have been entrusted 
to elementary school teachers. Such a plan 
is actually under consideration. But if the 
Government selects this more economical 
path, it would simply strengthen a scholas- 
tic structure which does not correspond to 








the democratic aims announced in the ten- 
year plan. 

The proposed Medici law, which would 
provide a common education for first-year 
students in the lower secondary schools, is 
worth mentioning. Under this legislation, all 
junior high school students would follow a 
common curriculum for the first year. They 
would then be guided toward one of four 
sections—humanistic, technical, artistic, and 
general—depending on individual abilities 
and future educational plans.* 

The problem of the structure of the 
school for the children of compulsory 
school age, particularly those between 
eleven and fourteen, must be evaluated by 
other groups besides the Ministry. The most 
responsible educational groups in the entire 
country must be consulted. Parliament, the 


Superior Council of Public Instruction, the J 


Council of University Professors of Peda- 
gogy, and others must work together to 
ensure that the compulsory school does not 
provide a second-rate education. Such an 


education would condemn the Italian peo- 


ple to inferiority. 


3 For further information concerning this in- F 


teresting proposal, see Joseph Justman, “Char- 
acter and Quality of Italian Education,” in In 
formation on Education Around the World, 
Bulletin No. 39-WE, U. S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Fe ruary 1960, © 
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SOME COMPARATIVE REFLECTIONS ON 
GERMAN AND ITALIAN SCHOOL REFORMS 


DAVID G. SCANLON 


Since the closing years of World War Il 
most nations of the world have been engag- 
ing in the difficult task of re-examining and 
in some instances recasting their educational 
systems. In most instances proposed educa- 
tional reforms had been brewing for dec- 
ades. Under the impetus of World War II 
what had been suggested plans in the past 
now became reality. 

The most notable example of this process 
was the Education Act of 1944 in England 
—an act that had been germinating since 
the turn of the century. In France the pro- 
posed Langevin report, although rejected at 
the time of its presentation, remained the 
basis for future discussions and current re- 
form measures in France. Parallel proposals 
can be found in most of the countries of 
Western Europe, while in the less developed 
societies mass education schemes are being 
introduced that in breadth and depth prom- 
ise to bring an entirely new era of educa- 
tional development. Typical of the latter is 
the Mass Education Scheme of Ghana. 

For some new countries the problem may 
be to establish a system of education. Edu- 
cation is viewed, sometimes to an alarming 
degree, as the panacea for all ills. The school 
is considered the logical agent to bring 
about desired change. Byt too often the 
school is considered in a vacuum without 
giving serious consideration to those broad 
social, economic, and philosophical forces 
that control the society. Under such con- 
ditions the efforts of the school are, at the 
very least, seriously curtailed. 

In those countries that have had a long 
history of educational development, events 


» since World War II have demanded a re- 


examination of fundamental assumptions un- 
derlying the systems of the past. And while 
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we can easily see the fallacy of educational 
proposals in less developed countries that 
ignore the cultural patterns of the society, 
we are less prone to indicate the same weak- 
nesses in educational systems of the West. 

In any case never before in history has 
so much attention been devoted to the role 
of education in society. In some instances 
educational reform reflects the warm hu- 
manitarianism of a Pestalozzi. In other cases 
the proposed reforms are based on the prag- 
matic demands of an expanding economy. 
Whether viewed from the concept of social 
equality or the service function of industrial 
society education has been given a more 
prominent position in society. 

It is in this context that the German Rab- 
menplan and the Italian Ten-Year Plan must 
be viewed. Both proposals represent years 
of effort by educators, interested citizens, 
and political leaders. Both proposals have as 
their aim the construction of education to 
meet the needs of a modern society. Both 
proposals call for the expenditure of funds 
that represent a greater outlay than ever be- 
fore made by these countries for education. 
Both proposals suggest the expansion of edu- 
cation to include children who either did 
not receive schooling before or received 
what was viewed as an inferior education. 
Both proposals are committed to developing 
the concepts of democracy found in their re- 
spective countries. Both West Germany and 
Italy are still in the process of building their 
educational systems. In each case, this proc- 
ess is one of building a philosophical basis 
for a new education and at the same time 
literally rebuilding schoo] plants that were 
destroyed by the war. 

Both Germany and Italy bring to their 
educational systems centuries of educa- 
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tional planning and experimentation. Ger- 
many’s contribution to education is well 
known. It is sufficient to say that since the 
Humboldt reform educators from many 
parts of the world visited and admired the 
educational system of the German states. 
The eradication of illiteracy, the building of 
the classical gymnasium, the development of 
the concept of the university—all were ma- 
jor contributions by German educators. 
While there were many who admired the 
structure and the scholarship of the German 
system there were others, including Horace 
Mann, who looked with some suspicion on 
the social class orientation of the system. 
Also Germany was among the first to realize 
the possibility of using the school as a strong 
arm of navionalism. These two factors, class 
orientation and nationalism, were responsi- 
ble for some of the most pressing problems 
facing German educators in the post-World 
War II period. There were great expecta- 
tions that it might now be possible for Ger- 
many to build an entirely new system. But 
such expectations became snared in the 
bureaucracy of the Occupation, and the ap- 
parent lack of original concepts. Educa- 
tional reform did not materialize. 

For the most part the schools reverted to 
the level of development of 1932. It was 
assumed by many that reversion would soon 
be followed by imaginative plans once Ger- 
many received greater independence. The 
expectation for the “new” education did not 
take into consideration the powerful inter- 
ests of those who were dedicated to the past 
or the “mind-set” in Germany that was so 
closely attached to the old system. Unfor- 
tunately, those who had been led to believe 
that the Rabmenplan, under discussion for 
years, would suggest a basically new pattern 
in Germany are disappointed. This is not 
the measure that many educators around 
the world were hoping would develop. 

At the same time it should be stated that 
the plan is a movement forward, however 
halting, in the development of reform of the 
German schools. The more liberal forces 
in Germany see it as the first step in the di- 








rection of breaking down the class con- 
sciousness that has dominated the past. The 
plan has, as suggested by Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
caused wide discussion in Germany and has 
led to a re-examination of the entire edu- 
cational system. What was once thought to 
be as immobile as the Brandenburg gates 
has been moved. This in itself is a great 
accomplishment. 

By way of comparison Italian education 
has been for the most part restricted to a 
smaller group than the German. Italy has 
had a long tradition in the art of education 


from the time of the medieval university [ 


and the contributions of Vittorino da Feltre. 
However, education until the end of World 
War II had been thought of as limited toa 
selective humanistic curriculum. Some pro- 
visions were made for general and prevocs- 
tional training, but these were sketchy and 
for many people did not constitute “educa 
tion.” 


As one of the less developed countries of F 


Western Europe Italy has had a school sys- 


tem that has reached fewer people than any F 


other country in Europe with the exception 





™= 





of Spain. And like other less developed so- § 


cieties Italy found herself in the vicious § 


circle of being unable to expand her edv- 
cation because of a lack of money and u- 


able to expand her economy because of i 


lack of trained personnel. Since the close of 
World War II Italy has made great effors 


to develop an educational system. As mer 
tioned by Dr. Borghi and Mr. Scarangello, f 
there are two Italys and a concentrated ef- F 
fort has been made to extend education § 
opportunities in the south. Piano P, a pilaf 
project in developing education in neglectei F 


areas, has been highly successful. Under the 


leadership of the Ministry of Public Instruc F 
tion scores of centers in adult education hart 


been opened and have proved to be populi 


with the people. To encourage students 0 § 


remain in school, the scuola post-elementa 
(a school for those who have completed tht 
elementary course in the rural areas) hs 
been built up. The curriculum is most 
geared to community needs. A new secon 
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ary type of school, the instituto profes- 
sionale, has proved to be popular and helps 
furnish the needed labor force in industry. 
It is because of these interesting experi- 
ments in Italy that many expected the new 
Ten-Year Plan to carry on the expansion of 
educational opportunity and to help in the 
reorganization of Italian education. Unfor- 
tunately this hope has not proved to be cor- 
rect. The Plan is basically an allotment of 
money; it is not seriously concerned with 
the structuring of education. Instead, it 
places great emphasis on the expansion of 
universities. This is a commendable action 
but one might question if this is what Italy 
needs at a time when 30 per cent of her 
people in some areas are still illiterate. 
Comparison of educational plans between 
wealthy and less developed societies is al- 
ways difficult. Unfortunately, such dis- 
parity obtains in the case of Germany and 
Italy. Germany stands today as one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world, Italy as one 
of the poorest of Western Europe. Despite 
these limitations it would appear that the 
following comparisons can be made: 


1. Both plans are committed to the ex- 
penditure of large sums for the rebuilding 
of schools destroyed during the war. The 
financial commitment for this purpose still 
remains a major item in the German edu- 
cation budget. However, in Italy the prob- 
lem is not only one of rebuilding but also 
of attempting to build the new schools that 
will furnish the foundations of a universal 
system throughout the entire nation. As in- 
dicated by Dr. Borghi and Mr. Scarangello, 
there is no possibility of providing adequate 
buildings under the Plan. This is particularly 
cogent in view of Italy’s increasing birth 
rate, especially in the southern regions 
where education has been most backward. 


2. Both German and Italian education 
have, in the past, been primarily concerned 
with the education of an elite. Italy has 
been committed to the idea of a selective 
humanistic secondary education. While the 
Ten-Year Plan calls for the expenditure of 
large sums that will broaden the base of 
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Italian education, it offers little in a philo- 
sophical approach to extend the offerings 
of Italian secondary schools. But in fairness 
to Italian education it should be mentioned 
that if the proposed Medici law is accepted 
secondary education will be revised drasti- 
cally. 

The new Italian law calls for a common 
school with four divisions—humanistic, tech- 
nical, artistic, and normal. This common 
school would replace the former selective, 
academic scuola media, and the scuola di 
avviamento professionale which is termi- 
nal education for most students and offers 
general and prevocational training. 

Germany, too, has been concerned with 
maintaining the humanistic tradition as the 
apex of its educational structure. There is 
little in the Rabmenplan to suggest that this 
will not be continued in the future, despite 
the fact that some concessions to practical- 
ity have been made. This is particularly 
evident in the absence of any detailed new 
curriculum descriptions. Instead the curric- 
ulum is outlined in broad terms. 

Both the Rabmenplan and the Ten-Year 
Plan have the possibility of furthering edu- 
cational reform. However, the strong cul- 
tural attachments to the selective humanistic 
tradition of the past appear to have negated 
any sincere desire for change. 


3. While both Germany and Italy have 
strong private school systems, these systems 
are centuries old and traditionally have 
wielded great influence in both countries. 
However, the role of the private school in 
Italy has always been stronger than in Ger- 
many. Because of this fact any reform of 
Italian education will have to take into con- 
sideration the directors of the private school 
system. There is no evidence that this divi- 
sion between private and public school will 
be affected as long as proposals such as the 
Ten-Year Plan are concerned primarily 
with the allocation of funds. However, the 
question remains whether educational re- 
form can be carried out when so large a per- 
centage of school-age children are enrolled 
in nonpublic schools? It is, of course, possi- 
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ble that there will be complete agreement 
on the philosophical basis for the develop- 
ment of Italian education but until this is 
tested there is no way of studying this im- 
portant division in Italian education. 


4- While both plans are broad and will 
need implementation, the Ten-Year Plan is 
basically a financial plan. There is little con- 
sideration given to the structuring of edu- 
cation. By way of contrast the Rabmenplan 
represents a more comprehensive approach 
to education. This may well reflect the 
differences in level of educational develop- 
ment between Germany and Italy. How- 
ever, any comparison is difficult when one 
plan is so obviously more concerned with 
structure and the other is primarily a scheme 
for the allotment of funds. 


5. It is also apparent that the scope of the 
Ten-Year Plan is greater than that of the 
Rabmenplan. It reflects perhaps the urgency 
felt in Italy to improve the physical organi- 
zation of education from the day nursery 











through the university. The demands of 
modern industrialization have placed great 
stress on the Italian education system. Yet, 
as indicated, it does omit the popular school 
—an agency that in other less developed 
countries has played an important role in 
educational development. One cannot help 
wondering whether this neglect is not inten- 
tional. But against this view the breadth of 
the plan reveals the awareness of the govern- 
ment that a more highly educated popula- 
tion is imperative. 


6. Finally, the Rabmenplan appears to be 
more the result of the protests from the 
strong emerging middle class demanding 
social equality. The Ten-Year Plan seems 
rather to be an effort by liberal intellectuals 
concerned with spreading educational op- 
portunity to the masses. Therefore, the Ten- 
Year Plan is an example of legislation that 
is being imposed from above rather than, 
as the Rahbmenplan, a spontaneous out- 
growth of the swelling social movements of 
our time. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE IN THE FAR EAST 


YU-KUANG CHU 


General education on the college level is a 
distinctively American development. Origi- 
nating between the two World Wars, the 
movement has gathered momentum in the 
last two decades. In a sense, it is a continua- 
tion of the Western tradition of liberal edu- 
cation, harking back to the Middle Ages 
if not earlier. However, the new term con- 
notes an education with a much more dem- 
ocratic philosophy and a far broader and 
more modern content. The Harvard Uni- 
versity faculty report (1945), entitled 
“General Education in a Free Society,” 
gave impetus to the movement. Beginning 
soon afterwards, the cold war intensified 
the need for educating young people, with- 
out indoctrination, toward a common un- 
derstanding of the nature and development 
of a democratic society as well as its su- 
periority to communism. Hence, the em- 
phasis on critical thinking and the stimu- 
lating of interest in the Western cultural 
heritage. General education has caught on 
in all types of institutions of higher learning 
and found expression in a great variety of 
programs. 

Nor is the movement confined to the 
United States. Because of the tremendous 
postwar expansion of American influence 
in areas outside the Soviet orbit, the con- 
cept of general education, among many 
other things American, has been exported. 
It has received official endorsement in coun- 
tries where American influence is strongest. 
For example, Far Eastern countries like 
Japan, South Korea, Nationalist China on 
Taiwan (Formosa), and the Philippines all 
have given public approval to the idea. 

The present writer recently had an op- 
portunity to spend an academic year in the 
Far East serving as Visiting Specialist in 
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General Education in a college or uni- 
versity in each of these four countries. The 
purpose of this paper is not to describe this 
assignment or the programs of general edu- 
cation in these institutions. Rather, it is to 
discuss a general problem that emerged 
from his experiences and observations, one 
that has not been clearly analyzed by the 
advocates of general education in those 
countries. This problem may be of theoreti- 
cal interest to students of Comparative Edu- 
cation. 


Criticisms of General Education 


In each of the countries mentioned above, 
despite official encouragement and even re- 
quirement of general education, there was 
considerable resistance among faculty and 
students to this innovation. Their criticisms 
arose from the fact that they saw no useful 
purpose served by general education. Their 
arguments will be summarized below un- 
der the heading of the country concerned. 

Japan.—The government universities, un- 
der pressure, complied by specifying cer- 
tain courses as common requirements. These 
took about one and half years out of a 
four-year college curriculum frankly de- 
signed for the training of specialists. The 
strongest criticism was voiced by pro- 
fessional faculties, especially engineering. 
They contended that the amount of time 
left for technical training was entirely in- 
adequate. As a result, some institutions like 
the University of Kyoto required a fifth 
year for engineering, as is sometimes done 
in the United States. But students and their 
parents objected to the extra time and ex- 
pense involved. Beyond specifying common 
requirements the government institutions 
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exhibited little or no interest in developing 
new types of integrated courses in broad 
fields of human knowledge such as those 
often found in American colleges. In fact, 
Japanese professors looked down upon such 
courses because they would be nontechnical 
and unspecialized. They feared that they 
would be regarded as second-rate scholars 
for teaching such courses, Japanese univer- 
sities, originally modeled after the German, 
had always focused on research and special- 
ized education. The common requirements, 
ostensibly for purposes of general educa- 
tion, remained as conventional introductory 
courses in separate isolated disciplines nar- 
rowly specialized and taught by the lecture 
method. 

The International Christian University 
of Japan was the outstanding institution in 
that country demonstrating a carefully 
worked out program of general education 
which, including language instruction, made 
up more than 50 per cent of the curriculum. 
Not by mere coincidence was this univer- 
sity established as a private institution after 
World War II, with strong American back- 
ing continuing to the present. Yet even 
here there was no great enthusiasm on the 
campus for general education. Supposedly 
integrated courses actually consisted of dis- 
crete units, from various subjects, usually 
taught by different instructors with little 
correlation. An exception was in the field 
of science, where the staff, both Japanese 
and American, were engaged in working 
out a real course in general education. 

Many students complained that general 
education courses took too much time from 
their field of concentration, handicapping 
them in competing for jobs with graduates 
of government universities who had had 
many more specialized courses. Japanese 
Government, business, and industry recruit 
new workers by competitive examinations. 
Because the number of applicants is always 
many times the number to be employed, 
sometimes the ratio exceeding 100 to 1, 
these examinations are rigorous and com- 
petition is keen. For example, in a re- 
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cent year 855 university graduates took 
the examination given by the newspaper, 
Mainichi, and only six were employed. So 
far the graduates of the International Chris- 
tian University of Japan have acquitted 
themselves extremely well in these tests, 
Many students pointed out that this would 
not be the case were it not for the fact 
that graduating seniors spent all of the 
summer preceding the autumn employment 
examinations in home study of technical 
courses which they had never had in col- 
lege. On the other hand, the proponents of 
general education contended that this suc. 
cess demonstrated the value of general edu- 


cation in developing a student’s power of § 


observation and reasoning, skill in reading 
and expression, ability for home study— 


the very things more highly valued in § 


general education than mere ground cov- 
erage in any subject. 

Nationalist China——What is said above 
of general education in Japanese gover 
ment universities applies to similar institu- 
tions in Nationalist China. The University 
of Taiwan, the leading government institv- 
tion, complied with official policy by speci- 
fying several courses as campus-wide re- 
quirements, these including a special cours 
on Soviet Imperialism. Within each of 
the constituent colleges, there were a few 


additional college-wide requirements. All f 
these requirements amounted to approx- 


mately a normal study load of one ace 
demic year. But since departments wer 


allowed to determine the study loads of F 


their own students, they had piled up tech- 
nical and specialized courses so that a stt- 
dent carried as many as 20 to 24 credit 
hours a semester, thus in effect reducing 
the proportion of general education in tht 
curriculum. As in Japan, there was no i 
terest in developing new courses or new 
methods of instruction in general education 

Tunghai University, privately established 
on Taiwan in 1955 with American missiot- 
ary funds, received authorization from tk 
Ministry of Education to experiment wit 
a program of general education, whid 
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amounted to approximately 50 per cent of 
the curriculum. The first president of the 
university was a strong advocate of general 
education, but his severest critics were 
among his own faculty and students, es- 

cially those in science and engineering. 
They claimed that a general education 
course in mathematics or science designed 
for all students was a sheer waste of time 
for science majors and could not replace 
the standard introductory courses in the 
separate sciences. Even in nonscience areas, 
students asserted that general education 
courses largely repeated what was taught 
in the senior middle school, and that in 
college they did not want any more “gen- 
eral” education but were eager for special- 
ized and technical training. 

This complaint becomes clear when it is 
understood that the Chinese middle school 
curriculum follows what is called the spiral 
method. In the junior middle school, local, 
national, and world history and geography, 
biology, chemistry, and physics are, among 
other subjects, taught to every student, and 
then these same subjects are repeated on a 
more advanced level for all students in the 
senior middle school. It is understandable 
that students, confronted with a third spiral 
in the first two years of college, do not take 
kindly to general education and are im- 
patient for specialized training. Further- 
more, the concept of liberal education 
is not new in China. For over thirteen hun- 
dred years China had selected candidates 
for public office by competitive examina- 
tions designed to test, not vocational knowl- 
edge of public administration, but liberal 
education as then conceived. It was assumed 
that men well grounded in the classics and 
well versed in culture would make the best 
officials. In modern China, it has been pain- 
fully realized that while Chinese ethics, 
philosophy, literature, and art can hold 
their own with Western culture, the coun- 
try is woefully backward in science, tech- 
nology, and the social sciences. A dominant 
characteristic of contemporary Western 
knowledge is its highly specialized and 
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often technical nature. Therefore, in em- 
bracing modernism, Chinese students find 
a much greater appeal in specialization 
than in a liberal education. 

South Korea and the Philippines—Gen- 
eral education has made even less headway 
in South Korea and the Philippines. At 
Seoul, the National University did nothing 
more than set common requirements con- 
sisting of standard introductory courses in 
various fields. Yonsei University, a private 
institution, was developing a new general 
education course in social science but, beset 
with a rapidly expanding student enroll- 
ment, it had difficulty in introducing gen- 
eral courses for the entire student body 
even with the administration strongly in 
favor of the idea. Since Korean independ- 
ence, the demand for trained personnel to 
man the state, economic enterprises, and 
social and cultural agencies is so great that 
the enrollment at Yonsei has increased thir- 
teen fold. Other universities in the country 
have similarly expanded. Young people 
crowd into institutions of higher learning 
at great financial sacrifice on the part of 
their families. (It is estimated that the an- 
nual expenses of a student at Yonsei are 
roughly equivalent to six persons’ yearly in- 
come.) Not unnaturally, most students want 
to recover this heavy investment by some 
lucrative employment after graduation. 
They believe that a specialized or technical 
education would give them an advantage 
over liberal arts graduates in the competi- 
tion for highly paid jobs. This partly ex- 
plains the Asian student’s decided prefer- 
ence for scientific and technical training, 
not only in Korea but in all Asian lands. 

The University of the Philippines did not 
get beyond developing a new general edu- 
cation course in the humanities. Even so, 
it had difficulty persuading the various col- 
leges or faculties other than that of Arts 
to adopt the course. Previously mentioned 
factors making for resistance to general ed- 
ucation also apply to the Philippines. In 
addition, there is family pressure. Filipino 
families are usually large, at least among 
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the well-to-do classes which can afford to 
send children to college. It is not unusual 
for a family to have six or seven children, 
and more often than not the parents will 
specify that one should study medicine, an- 
other law, a third engineering, a fourth sci- 
ence, etc. The trend of choices again favors 
the technical for financial reasons. 

In sum, this section briefly reviews the 
chief arguments commonly offered against 
general education on the college level. They 
arise from the widespread belief that gen- 
eral education is irrelevant to the needs and 
interests of students and faculty respec- 
tively, and is essentially an alien conception. 
Even its proponents only vaguely sense that 
general education is associated with Amer- 
ican democracy, and that this type of edu- 
cation is essential in the development of a 
democratic citizenry. The organic function 
of general education in the social situation 
confronting a people at the present stage of 
its national development is not clearly un- 
derstood. 


Social Functions of General Education 


It is the conviction of the present writer 
that general education in each of the Far 
Eastern countries under discussion should 
have a distinctive, if not unique, social func- 
tion. Otherwise, it is no more than an im- 
ported educational luxury which they can 
ill afford. Social function is related to the 
cultural context in which education in each 
country is enmeshed. The word “culture” 
is here used in the broadest sense to include 
all aspects of life and society. All four of 
the countries visited are undergoing rapid 
cultural change and share in certain com- 
mon problems. Yet in each the problem of 
cultural change has distinctive features. 
The remainder of this paper attempts to 
analyze the individual cultural problem of 
each of these countries and to point out 
how general education may expedite the 
process of cultural change. 

Nationalist China—China fell to the 
Communists for a number of reasons. The 
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story is too long to go into here. But the 
most inclusive explanation is that she failed 
to readjust her traditional culture satisfac- 
torily to the demands of modern conditions 
imposed upon her by contacts with the 
West. The eight-year war (1937-45) with 
Japan intensified these failings and provided 
an opportunity for the Chinese Commu- 
nists, aided by the Soviet Union, to seize 
power on the mainland of China and adopt 
wholesale communist ideology and proce- 
dures. That this is another cultural blind 
alley for China seems probable, for Marx- 
ism does not fit Chinese cultural condi- 
tions any better than total Westernization 
would. In fact, it perpetuates certain weak- 
nesses of the old culture, such as govern- 
ment by men rather than by law, insistence 
on an orthodox ideology instead of freedom 
of thought, domination of the individual 
by the state, etc., without the compensat- 
ing factors previously flourishing in the 
old culture to temper these evils. 

Since its retreat from the mainland to 
Taiwan in 1949, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment has made considerable progress in 
certain respects through modernization of 
the armed forces, introduction of universal 
military training, cleaning up much of the 
corruption in the government, popular elec- 
tion of local officials, achievement of an 
economic growth keeping pace with popvu- 
lation increase, and promotion of mass wel- 
fare by land reform and rural reconstruc- 
tion, by wide extension of education on all 
levels, and by improvement of public health 
All these have been accomplished, in many 
instances with United States aid, on a prag- 


matic basis and are commendable as far a f 


they go. Yet, Nationalist China can hardly 
be called a democratic state. Despite the 
adoption of a constitution permitting the op- 
eration of multiple political parties, the 
government is so overwhelmingly domi 
nated by the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party) that it has remained essentially 1 
one-party government. It brooks no oppos- 
tion or ideological differences, insisting 0 
the acceptance of the political principle 
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of Sun Yatsen, which serve as the basis for 
indoctrination in schools, colleges, and the 
armed forces. It maintains a ubiquitous sys- 
tem of surveillance of the population for 
the purpose of detecting subversive ele- 
ments, and exercises strict control over the 
movements of persons into and out of the 
Island. It is distinctly conservative in mat- 
ters of social change and economic policy, 
and is proudly insistent on the preservation 
of traditional Chinese cultural values. It 
frowns on student organizations, labor 
strikes, and mass movements. In govern- 
ment universities there are strong pressures 
for anti-Communist propaganda in the class- 
room and a tendency to regard the train- 
ing of political cadres and purely technical 
education as a proper university function. 
The Nationalist ideology has a good deal 
of merit and validity but the insistence on 
conformity has a stifling effect on educa- 
tion. Academic research tends heavily to- 
ward the historical and technical types, 
rather removed from the contemporary 
scene, while the few independent journal- 
istic publications have to operate with great 
prudence. The government is opposed to 
any reform of the Chinese written language, 
perhaps just because the Chinese Commu- 
nists are introducing drastic changes along 
this line in mainland China. Nationalist 
China on Taiwan gives one the impression 
of a good and honest paternalistic govern- 
ment, operating in a chronic emergency of 
constant threat of attack from the main- 
land. The people have accepted its rule and 
realize that the alternative of letting the 
Communists take over is too forbidding to 
contemplate. What seems lacking is a bold 
and imaginative plan or long-range view, a 
telease of creative energy and popular en- 
thusiasm, and a new flourishing cultural 
growth. As she is today, Nationalist China, 
quite apart from military considerations, 
does not seem to present a strong enough 
challenge as an alternative to the dynamic 
but ruthless program of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

This weakness stems from the fact that 
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the Nationalist leadership tends to view the 
struggle with communism primarily as a 
contest for military and political power. 
That the Communist movement is a strug- 
gle for power is beyond question, but it 
embraces the whole gamut of life, thought, 
and culture. It is a total revolution. With- 
out minimizing the role of power, one 
might say that communism can be finally 
beaten only by creating an alternative social 
order and way of life which, in the case 
of China, must be at once continuous with 
the best of China’s past and congruent with 
modern world conditions. This is the cul- 
tural problem facing China today. A long- 
term solution can be achieved only by such 
a creative fusion. Before fusion can take 
place there must be a thorough study 
and precise understanding of the nature and 
development of dynamic ideas of East and 
West, as well as their practical expression 
in human life. A free inquiry into the bases 
of civilizations may well serve as a unifying 
theme for general education on the college 
level. It should be focused upon the real- 
ities of the Chinese situation, and critical 
discussion of ideas and performance should 
be grounded in historical facts. This free- 
dom of thinking, coupled with an insistence 
on evaluation of ideas by fact, is an indis- 
pensable part of university education and 
an effective weapon against Communist 
propaganda. If general education can help 
build a cultural alternative to communism, 
it will be an enduring contribution to the 
problem of cultural change in China. 
Japan.—The inclusive problem here is to 
change from an “élitist” society to a demo- 
cratic one. Before the War the people were 
trained to accept authority—in the family 
from the parents, in the village from the 
headman, in the city from the ward boss, in 
the school from the teachers, in religion 
from the priests, in the army and the navy 
from the officers, and so on. All these 
loyalties were pyramided into the supreme 
and unquestioned loyalty to the Emperor 
at the top. High political leaders had to 
come from certain powerful clans, some of 
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which had held power for centuries. Fi- 
nance and industry were controlled by 
wealthy family organizations known as the 
zaibatsu. Opportunity for civil service was 
largely confined to graduates of former 
Imperial universities. The school system 
consisted of five different “tracks” articu- 
lated with various social classes. Only one 
of the tracks was designed to educate the 
élite. Ordinary individuals tended to follow 
occupations which had been in their fam- 
ilies for a long time. Broad policy questions 
in every area of public life were not de- 
cided by the will of the people but by the 
dictates of a relatively small dominant 
group. Social stratification, acceptance of 
authority, and power of tradition produced 
a highly élitist society. 

In her cultural history, Japan has under- 
gone at least three major transformations: 
the Nara-Heian Period (710-1185 A.D.) 
when Chinese culture adopted by the im- 
perial court permeated Japanese life and 
thought; the Meiji Era (1868-1912) when 
an oligarchy set up by four powerful south- 
western clans pushed through a modern- 
ization program with amazing speed; and 
finally, the recent Occupation (1945-52) 
when the United States tried on behalf of 
the Allies to democratize Japan. Each of 
these major transformations was planned by 
a relatively small group, put over on the 
people, and directed and controlled from 
the top down. The first two did little to 
change the élitist character of Japanese so- 
ciety. Even the Occupation accomplished 
reforms in the name of democracy by is- 
suing orders to the Japanese Government. 
However, the reforms were calculated to 
break the hold on the people of certain 
types of undersirable élites: The militarists 
and chauvinists were purged; the landlords 
in rural areas were curbed by land reform; 
the leading zaibatsus were dissolved; state 
Shinto was disestablished; peerage was abol- 
ished; sex inequality before the law was 
rectified. A democratic framework was set 
up, within which new forces were set into 
motion: a new constitution has transferred 
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political power from the Emperor to a 
popularly elected Diet and made the fran- 
chise universal; local officials have been 
elected instead of appointed from Tokyo; 
a unified single-track school system has re- 
placed the multiple-track one; women and 
young people of both sexes have been “lib- 
erated” from conventional restrictions, 
These and other measures were designed 
to stimulate social mobility, encourage the 
rise of talent into positions of leadership on 
the basis of individual merit alone, and make 
sure that no élite group can permanently 
stay in a dominant position without regard 
for the will of the people. It is only naturd 
that when a people long accustomed to 
authoritarian rule is suddenly confronted 
with freedom and individual responsibility, 
there is some social and intellectual con- 
fusion. Since the Occupation ended, prog. 
ress has been uneven: Some reforms have 
been reversed, such as the recentralization 
of police, re-establishment of central con- 
trol over local boards of education, and 
revival of state functions at Shinto shrines. 
The suicide rate among young people ha 
gone up, indicating frustration and inability 
to cope with changing conditions in Japanese 
life. These circumstances point up the need 
for a clear understanding of the centri 
meaning of a wide range of cultural changes 
and for a type of education that liberates 
the individual from blind loyalties or th 
forces of unscrutinized tradition and de 
velops a more active individual, self-reliant 


and socially responsible, capable of direct § 


ing his own life and voting intelligently o 
public issues. General education can makes 
real contribution by giving college studens 
an insight into the nature and the proces 
of a comprehensive cultural transformation 
of an élitist society into a democratic one 

The Philippines—A particular circum 
stances increases here the need for genenl 
education on the college level. The Filipino 
school system covers only ten years, no 
twelve, below the college or university. Su- 
dents enter the university very young—# 
an average age of fifteen or sixteen. Ger 
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erally speaking, the academic standards of 
the first two years of college, even in the 
better institutions, are approximately equiva- 
lent to those of the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in the United States. Educational 
maturity calls for general education in the 
college. 

An even more imperative need, and a 
social one, lies elsewhere. Although educa- 
tion under American administration and 
tutelage was inspired by American ideals 
of individual development and citizenship 
training, Filipinos by and large did not have 
the opportunity of holding really policy- 
making positions in government, business, 
and industry. Americans determined the 
over-all framework under which Filipinos 
worked. Now the situation is radically 
changed. Having achieved independence, 
Filipinos must now make over-all basic 
policy decisions in all fields—government, 
foreign affairs, economic development, so- 
cial betterment, education. Under these cir- 
cumstances, general education must aim at 
national rather than personal orientation of 
students by acquainting them with the over- 
all problems of the Philippines as a nation. 
Since the most serious and difficult of these 
problems is the conversion of a colonial 
economy benefiting a few into an inde- 
pendent and diversified economy geared to 
the objective of raising the standard of 
living of the many, there should be special 
emphasis on the study of economics, par- 
ticularly the full utilization of the economic 
resources of the nation for the welfare of 
all the people. The establishment of a rural 
institute, with an active experimental pro- 
gram, by Silliman University, and the 
launching of a special institute to promote 
Asian studies and the exchange of Asian 
professors and students by the University 
of the Philippines reveal new insights into 
national cultural needs, which may well 
influence the content of general education 
in that country. 

South Korea—Since South Korea at- 
tained independence after World War II, 
her leaders and citizens are faced with enor- 
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mous policy-making decisions, formerly 
exercised by Japanese rulers but now their 
very own. General education in Korea, as 
in the Philippines, should be centered on 
over-all national problems in a postwar 
Asian and world setting. Korea also shares 
Nationalist China’s problem of creating a 
cultural alternative to communism. In addi- 
tion, Korea has a unique problem. According 
to a prominent Korean university presi- 
dent, there is a gap in the supply of lead- 
ers which educators do not quite know how 
to bridge. This arose from the fact that 
under Japanese occupation for thirty-five 
years, higher education of Koreans was 
severely restricted. At present, top-level 
positions in all fields are filled by Koreans 
who were educated before the Japanese re- 
strictions or outside Korea as exiles. The 
lower-level positions are staffed with young 
graduates flowing out from the univer- 
sities. There is a dearth of qualified person- 
nel for medium-level positions which re- 
quire a little more maturity and experience 
than a fresh college graduate would have. 
As time goes on, the present top leadership 
will move on and this gap will move up. In 
about ten or fifteen years the situation will 
become acute, and some of the medium- 
level workers of that time will have to be 
promoted faster than normal and be pre- 
maturely subjected to extra loads of re- 
sponsibility and difficulty. This calls for an 
educational process to speed up maturation 
of mind and personality. 

For the immediate future, however, the 
new graduates of colleges may find the em- 
ployment situation discouraging. Economic 
reconstruction in Korea is getting a slow 
start. With an annually increasing output 
of graduates, there are not enough positions 
with the kind of work and pay to attract 
college graduates. General education must 
encourage students to change their notion 
of what work is fit for college students, to 
blaze new trails, and not to expect lucra- 
tive pay as the chief reward, at least in 
the initial years. Having college students 
share the life and work of the common 
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people through field observation and field 
work as part of general education is one 
of the best ways to speed up the matura- 
tion process as well as to arouse enthusiasm 
for social service. 


Conclusion 


General education can be made to have 
an organic connection with the cultural 
change in each of the four Far Eastern 
countries. In the two newly independent 
republics, Korea and the Philippines, the 
distinctive role of general education is to 
orientate would-be specialists toward a 
common understanding of the over-all 
problems of building a new nation. In Ja- 
pan, the distinctive role of general educa- 
tion is to facilitate the process of cultural 


transformation of an élitist society into a 
democratic one, while in Nationalist China 
it is a searching inquiry into the bases of 
civilizations with a view toward a creative 
synthesis demonstrating a new cultural al- 
ternative to communism. In all these cases, 
it is recognized that the bulk of the time 
available for higher education will have to 
be devoted to specialized training, but gen- 
eral education can provide the specialists 
with the kind of vision, motivation, and 
understanding which will direct the use 
of their specialized knowledge and skills 
toward a useful social purpose. When the 
relevance of general education to cultural 
change is clearly perceived, the problem 
of faculty and student resistance to general 
education can be readily resolved. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 
EDUCATION IN BELGIUM’ 


VERNON MALLINSON anp SILVAIN DE COSTER 


The revolution of 1830 which gave Belgium 
her independence sought not only to dis- 
solve the political union with the Dutch but 
also to lessen the cultural and economic ties 
with Holland. Linguistic and religious prob- 
lems were likewise involved, and the break 
with “Dutch” William was directly pro- 
voked by the manner in which the educa- 
tional reforms he propounded for his joint 
kingdom of the United Netherlands affected 
these problems. We have to remember that 
the Belgians acknowledge two distinct na- 
tional languages: Flemish, which in spoken 
form is a dialectal variation of Dutch and in 
writing is Dutch; and French, spoken ex- 
clusively by the Walloons. The Flemings 
live mainly north of a line drawn west to 
east through Brussels. They are predomi- 
nantly Catholic in outlook, farmers, right- 
wing in politics, proud of their Flemish 
culture, and they fiercely oppose any at- 
tempt to deny them their linguistic and cul- 
tural rights. The Walloons, living mainly 
south of this line, are a diversified mixture of 
Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists, have both 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, and are 
conscious of the obvious superiority of the 
French tongue as a world language in com- 
parison with the varied forms of Dutch 
spoken in the Flemish provinces, or with the 
Dutch language itself. 


1 This article was written by Vernon Mallin- 
son and is based on statistical tables provided by 
Sylvain de Coster of the University of Brussels. 
He in turn acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Annuaire Statistique de Enseignement, pub- 
lished by the Belgian Ministry of Education 
in 1958, and to M. L. Warzée for his “Statistique 
de lenseignement en Belgique,” Contact 9, 1958, 
Revue de PEcole N ema rovinciale de Tirle- 
mont. 
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When Belgium was united with Holland 
after the Napoleonic wars, William of Hol- 
land introduced a secular system of educa- 
tion for the whole of his territories and 
made the Dutch language the medium of 
instruction. He thus alienated both Flemings 
and Walloons. For though the Flemings ac- 
cepted the Dutch language in their schools 
they were, as fervent Catholics, bitterly op- 
posed to secularism. And the Walloons, 
though they could accept secularism, ob- 
jected violently to becoming a mere Dutch 
province. Once Belgium became an in- 
dependent kingdom an uneasy alliance be- 
tween Catholics (mainly Flemings) and 
Walloons (with the Liberals predominant) 
led to the Flemings accepting that French 
should be taught in their schools and to the 
Liberals admitting the principle of “free” 
Catholic schools to operate alongside an 
official state school system. From 1850 on- 
wards, however, when the new kingdom of 
Belgium had become stable and was fully 
acknowledged by the greater powers, a 
fierce storm on a basis of party politics cen- 
tered itself on the scholastic and linguistic 
problems involved and reached a peak of 
violent intensity toward the end of the cen- 
tury. The linguistic question has been satis- 
factorily settled, but the religious question 
still remains a major political issue. In a final 
attempt to solve this, a new school law was 
passed in 1959, to become operative as from 
September rst of that year and to be re- 
viewed twelve years later. Before we can 
appreciate its dispositions, however, we must 
first briefly examine the structure and exist- 
ing state of education in Belgium before the 
new school law went into effect in Septem- 
ber 1959. 
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The Structure of Education 


The Constitution states that anyone who 
wishes may open his own school, subject 
only to safeguards as to hygiene and morals. 
The school may teach what it wants as it 
wants and employ whatever teachers it likes. 
In practice, of course, apart from a few ex- 
perimental schools, the only “free” schools 
in this sense are Catholic schools, and these 
Catholic schools have increasingly tended to 
draw within their orbit a majority of the 
children. Thus, at the lowest level of in- 
struction (three to six years of age), which 
is not obligatory, 32.5 per cent of the chil- 
dren are in official state schools as opposed 
to 67.5 per cent in Catholic schools. At the 
compulsory primary school level (from six 
to twelve years of age) 48.5 per cent of the 
children are in state schools and 51.5 per 
cent in Catholic schools. A further break- 
down of these figures shows that there are 
more boys than girls in the state school sys- 
tem and that the girl population of Catholic 
schools in the Flemish provinces is markedly 
higher than for the rest of the country. 

In 1918 the compulsory school leaving age 
was raised from twelve to fourteen. At that 
time a kind of higher elementary school, 
called the quatriéme degré, was created for 
those pupils between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen who for one reason or another did 
not wish to pass on to some form of post- 
primary education. It has long since served 
its purpose and the aim is to “kill” it as soon 
as possible, directing all children to some 
form of secondary or technical/commercial 
education until at least the age of fifteen- 
plus. Today, it remains predominantly the 
province of the Church and caters mainly 
for children in the poorer (and Flemish) 
agricultural areas. Thus of a total population 
of 79,558 children in the quatriéme degré 
only 33 per cent are in state schools and this 
figure shows every sign of diminishing 
rapidly. Fifty-nine per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the quatriéme degré are girls. 

Secondary education proper, whether it 
be academic, technical, or commercial, di- 
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vides up into two distinct sections: the lower 
level (ages twelve to fifteen) and the upper 
level (fifteen to eighteen). Education in the 
technical/commercial schools is usually free 
of charge but in the école moyenne? and in 
the academic high school? fees are payable, 
At the time of writing, pupils in the twelve- 
to-fifteen age group pay roughly the equiva- 
lent of $12 and those in the higher age group 
$17 per annum in state schools. Fees vary 
considerably in Catholic schools according 
to prestige and importance. Textbooks and 
stationery are an extra charge. 

At the lower level of secondary education, 
31.9 per cent of the children taking some 
form of technical or commercial education 
are in state schools as opposed to 68.1 per 
cent in Catholic schools; the Catholic schools 
claim 54.7 per cent of the children in the 
école moyenne and the first three years of the 
athénée (lycée or collége) as against 45,3 
per cent in state schools; and the grand total 
(including the quatriéme degré) shows 61.6 
per cent of the children in Catholic schools 
and only 38.3 per cent in state schools. The 
predominance of Catholic education is very 
marked at the technical and commercial 
levels. In Flemish provinces many more chil- 
dren are in Catholic écoles moyennes than 
in the state schools, and there are almost 
twice as many girls as boys. In Walloon 
provinces the distribution is more or les 
even between the Catholic and the state 
schools. 

At the upper level of secondary education 


complications of transfer to technical edu- 


cation and the wide range of possibilities 
for obtaining technical training by part 
time or evening study make it impossible to 


get reliable statistics for these schools. If we 


concentrate on the academic high school, 


2 Terminal education ending at fifteen-plus 
with possibilities for transfer either to a tech 
nical school, or to an academic high school, ot 


to a teacher training college, and covering the F 
same basic program of studies as the three low § 


est forms of the academic high school. 

8 Athénée for boys and lycée for girls in th 
state system, and collége in the Catholic st 
tem. 
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however, and study the various subject com- 
binations available there, we get a very 
interesting picture. There are five main 
sections for study usually available: a Latin- 
Greek section, a Latin—Math section, a Latin— 
Science section, a purely scientific section, 
and an economics section. Of these, only 
the first four prepare for university en- 
trance. Catholic schools claim 73.6 per cent 
of pupils in the Latin-Greek section, but 
only 11.3 per cent in the Latin—-Math section 
and only 2.6 per cent in the Latin-science 
section. This is accounted for by the rela- 
tively recent formation of these sections in 
Catholic schools to bring them closer into 
line (and competition) with the state system 
of schools. In the purely scientific section 
the Catholic schools claim 62.7 per cent of 
pupils as against 37.3 per cent for the state 
schools. In the economics section the state 
schools have 55.3 per cent of the pupils. In 
the Catholic school system 85 per cent of the 
pupils are boys, the only really popular sec- 
tion for girls being the economics section. 
Seventy per cent of the pupils in the state 
school system are boys. Finally, if we take 
the figures for school population at this 
level according to linguistic divisions, we 
note how closely religious and linguistic 
problems are related. In the Walloon prov- 
inces there are 9,459 pupils in state schools 
and 9,998 in Catholic schools. In the Flemish 
provinces there are 6,338 pupils in state 
schools and 14,022 in Catholic schools. A 
total percentage division shows 41.4 per 
cent pupils in the state schools and 58.5 
per cent in Catholic schools. On a linguistic 
division again, 45 per cent are French-speak- 
ing and 55 per cent Flemings. 

There are four universities in Belgium 
which these pupils may attend on satisfac- 
tory completion of their high school studies. 
Two state universities exist at Ghent and 
Liége, the former for the Flemings and the 
latter for the French-speaking population. 
There is no religious bar, naturally, and the 
atmosphere is strictly neutral though there 
are many Catholic students in attendance 
and not a few Catholic professors. The uni- 
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versities of Louvain and Brussels are “free” 
universities. The former is a Catholic uni- 
versity, tracing its history back to the mid- 
dle ages, and it admits both French- and 
Flemish-speaking students, in French and 
Flemish sections, who must be sincere 
and practising Catholics. The University of 
Brussels was founded in 1834 by an ardent 
group of Liberals to ensure that the country 
should have at least one university free from 
state control and equally free from any kind 
of religious indoctrination. Brussels also has 
its French and Flemish sections but has vir- 
tually no Catholic students or Catholic pro- 
fessors. Forty-eight per cent of the total 
university student population is at Louvain. 
The remaining 52 per cent is divided 
roughly as follows: Ghent, 16 per cent; 
Liége, 18 per cent; and Brussels, 17 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that as the swing is 
away from a purely Catholic type of educa- 
tion at the university level so does it go in 
favor of the French-speaking population: 
57-5 per cent of the students are French- 
speaking. 

Two types of teacher training college are 
to be noted. There is first of all the école 
normale primaire which admits pupils at the 
age of fifteen-plus on completion of the 
lower level of secondary education and gives 
them a four- year course leading to a certifi- 
cate of capacity to teach in the primary 
school system (for pupils aged six to 
twelve). There is also the école normale 
moyenne which takes boys and girls who 
have either completed their upper level of 
secondary education or already obtained 
their primary teacher’s certificate from the 
école normale primaire. This training col- 
lege gives its students a two-year course, 
after which they may qualify as régents to 
teach as subject specialists at the lower level 
of secondary education, principally in the 
école moyenne. The Church trains 60.7 per 
cent of the primary school teachers and the 
state only 39.3 per cent. On a linguistic basis, 
however, the state trains 67 per cent of stu- 
dents of French expression and the Church 
67.5 per cent of Flemings. The école normale 
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moyenne is the only educational establish- 
ment in which the state schools can claim a 
majority of students. They have 52.1 per 
cent as opposed to the Church’s 47.8 per 
cent. On the other hand, the Church trains 
62.2 per cent of Flemish-speaking régents, 
and the state 53.1 per cent of French-speak- 
ing régents. 


The Law of 1959 


Such is the general statistical picture 
against which the reforms proposed by the 
new school law of 1959 must be measured. 
Liberals and Socialists have constantly chal- 
lenged the Church’s claim to direct and con- 
trol education in a country that is predomi- 
nantly Catholic. They have argued that it is 
the function of the state to provide a system 
of “neutral” schools that everyone may at- 
tend and that it is the supreme duty of the 
state, in providing such schools, to safeguard 
both political and religious freedom for all. 
To this end, in every state school two hours 
a week are set aside for religious instruction 
and parents are required to make a declara- 
tion regarding the kind of religious instruc- 
tion they wish for their children. Three 
categories are recognized—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish—and an appropriate priest 
or rabbi attends the school each week to 
instruct his group of pupils. Should a parent 
desire that his child follow none of these 
courses the two hours is devoted to “moral” 
instruction under the direction of an appro- 
priate teacher who follows a clearly defined 
syllabus. 

It is because of these divergent attitudes 
and dispositions that education has remained 
for well over a century a main political issue 
in Belgium and that the “quarrel of the 
schools” has frequently led to much bitter 
controversy. Liberals and Socialists have 
stoutly maintained their case for state con- 
trol of education and pointed out that ade- 
quate safeguards are always taken in a truly 
liberal democracy, within the framework 
of the state system, to ensure proper and un- 
fettered observance of Catholic (or indeed 
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any other) practice by the faithful. They 
have never tried to prevent Catholics open- 
ing their own schools, but they have in prin- 
ciple refused them any subsidies from state 
funds. Catholics and Christian Socialists have 
retorted by saying that they are thus, in 
reality, heavily penalized and have to pay 
twice over—once to the state for education 
they cannot accept, and once again to main- 
tain their own schools—in order to have the 
kind of education they desire. All this has 
led to the Catholics, when in political power, 
voting every subsidy possible to Catholic 
schools, and to Socialists, when they come 
to power, reversing as many of the Catholic 
rulings as possible. It has left the Liberal 
party, no longer strong enough to form a 
government by itself but strong enough to 
prevent either Socialists or Catholics from 
governing without its support, in the posi- 
tion of arbiter. The Catholics are now in 
power and the Liberals have used their in- 
fluence in an attempt to pass a law, signifi- 
cantly called the “Schools Pact,” to end the 
quarrel once and for all. 

This new school law is composed of fifty- 
three separate articles and deals most fully 
with education in all its aspects up to uni- 
versity entrance, and also with technical ed- 
ucation. It begins by recognizing the need 
for a much more harmonious and imagina- 
tive policy if Belgium is to play her part, 
along with the greater powers, in strength- 
ening the position and influence of the 
Western World. It urges that the compul- 
sory school-leaving age be raised, that state 
grants for education to all kinds of schools 
recognized as efficient be distributed equit- 
ably, and that all fees at all levels of educa- 
tion be abolished. It acknowledges the rights 
of every authority (state, Church, province, 
or township) controlling its own system of 
schools to draft its own curricula, syllabus of 
work, and distribution of hours allotted to 
each subject in accordance with minimum 
requirements laid down by the Ministry of 
Education, and subject to the Ministry’s ap- 
proval. It leaves each authority absolutely 
free to decide its own teaching techniques 
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It does, however, insist on nationwide uni- 
formity both in fixing school holidays and 
in various disciplinary measures that from 
time to time may have to be taken. No 
political propaganda may take place in any 
school and the present pernicious practice of 
canvassing and advertising to attract chil- 
dren either to the neutral state schools or to 
the Catholic schools must cease. Finally, it is 
stressed that any new regulation concerning 
the schools must be made effective on a basis 
of common agreement among Catholics and 
Christian Socialists, Liberals and Socialists, 
and provinces and townships concerned. 
Another section of the law stresses that 
parents are completely free to choose be- 
tween the neutral state school system and 
the Catholic schools. As heretofore, the state 
schools will set aside two hours a week for 
religious or moral instruction according to 
parental wishes. It is made the prime re- 
sponsibility of the state to ensure that 
throughout the country parents have suffi- 
cient schools of all kinds within reasonable 
travelling distance for their children. Should 
the Church, for one reason or another, not 
provide a type of school needed, then the 
state must meet the deficiency and open one 
of its own schools. On the other hand, a 
number of parents who feel themselves dis- 
advantaged because there is no school of 
their choice (Catholic or state) within rea- 
sonable travelling distance can petition for 
such a school to be made available. It will be 
the King’s prerogative, after consulting the 
Minister for Education, to decide in each 
case what a “reasonable travelling distance” 
is, and also the number of signatures re- 
quired before the state acts. Having agreed 
that there is a case, the Minister for Educa- 
tion may then either open a new school, re- 
fund expenses for travelling to an existing 
school, or recognize an existing Church 
school whose staff ratio of accepted diploma 
holders would not normally qualify it to be 
recognized as efficient under the new law. 
Normally, to qualify for recognition as effi- 
cient, two-thirds of the teaching staff of a 
given school must hold either a state teach- 
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ing diploma or an official Church diploma 
at the appropriate level. 

State subsidies granted must be the same 
at all levels and for all schools. Staff salaries, 
pension rights, and sickness benefits must 
also be the same in all similar types of 
schools. The only differences made relate to 
the provision of school buildings. The state 
naturally makes itself 100 per cent responsi- 
ble for maintaining its own schools. Prov- 
inces and townships can obtain a 60 per 
cent subsidy for building projects. The 
Catholic schools get nothing. This is much 
fairer than it sounds, for it must be remem- 
bered that many teachers in Catholic schools 
are members of religious orders and do not 
personally touch their salaries which are 
ploughed back into the funds of the order 
and thus used to provide all kinds of extra 
amenities. School buildings and the exten- 
sion of school buildings must henceforth 
count amongst these amenities. 

It now remains to be seen whether this 
“School Pact” will in effect end the “quar- 
rel of the schools.” Much good will has been 
brought to bear on the problems involved 
and the only two votes cast against the Bill 
in parliament came from Communist mem- 
bers. Both main political parties have been 
obliged to make serious ideological sacri- 
fices. The Catholic party has at long last ac- 
cepted the right of the state to create and 
maintain its own schools, and Liberals and 
left-wing parties have in turn agreed to 
allow the Church parity of esteem and com- 
plete equality alongside the state system. It 
should be noted, however, that Protestants 
and Jews are excluded from the new legisla- 
tive process, mainly on the grounds that 
they have for almost a hundred years been 
more than content with the educational pro- 
vision made for them by the state. Their 
only alternative today to attending state or 
Catholic schools is to open their own schools 
for which they must be completely respon- 
sible. This they are hardly likely to wish 
to do. 

Over the next twelve years the two main 
political parties will be faced with one grave 
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danger: that of seeing the country divide its 
youth into two clearly defined ideological 
camps. So far, many Catholics have sought 
their education within the state system and 
not a few non-Catholics have attended 
Catholic schools. Much good will all round 
will be necessary if this healthy state of 


affairs is to continue and extend itself. The 
statistics given in the earlier part of this arti- 
cle show clearly how the Catholics work 
from a position of strength at every level 
except in the universities and in the école 
normale moyenne. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 





SOLON T. KIMBALL 


Brazil resembles, in some ways, other under- 
developed countries which are struggling to 
free themselves from the suffocating grasp 
of an agrarian past through the slow but 
steady adoption of the technology of indus- 
trialism and the transformation of its insti- 
tutions. The changes, however, are not pro- 
gressing evenly on all fronts. For example, 
its newly introduced factories and network 
of air transport contrast sharply with still 
existent primitive agricultural practices. Its 
traditional political processes yield slowly 
to new demands. And its conservative edu- 
cational system, partly from neglect and 
partly from indifference, has failed miser- 
ably to meet the needs of an emerging in- 
dustrial society. 

The goal of Brazilian educational leaders 
is to provide a system of universal and 
obligatory primary education. It is also their 
hope to modernize teaching methods and 
curricula, to stimulate enthusiasm for pro- 
fessionalization, and to bring the salaries 
of teachers to a level commensurate with 
their status and needs. A complete program 
of educational reform would include many 
other measures such as administrative de- 
centralization, development of citizen par- 
ticipation in educational matters, the con- 
struction of new facilities, and provision of 
classroom texts and materials. Unfortu- 
nately, any ideal plan for educational recon- 
struction has little chance of success. Inertia, 
opposition, and lack of resources are bar- 
tiers sufficiently formidable to discourage 
even the bravest. 

Such sweeping statements need qualifica- 
tion and explanation. Over the years there 
has been a gradual extension and modifica- 
tion of the educational system. Many men 
and women of good will and intelligence 
have devoted their energies to the task. 
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Through training programs, experimenta- 
tion, and research, the basis has been laid 
for modernization. But Brazil presents a 
curious contradiction in the acceptance of 
cultural innovation. There is great freedom 
to attempt the new, the novel, and the 
dynamic. But indifferent tolerance is very 
different from serious examination of new 
ideas and procedures and their eventual 
acceptance or rejection. Probably the poli- 
tics of vested interest becomes the deter- 
mining factor in social change. For this 
reason the incorporation of modern educa- 
tional methods has been quite slow and it 
is doubtful if they have kept pace with 
other social changes or with the needs of the 
country. 

It is necessary to know something about 
Brazilian culture and society to understand 
the reasons for existing conditions in edu- 
cation. A full description represents a task 
of great magnitude and is beyond the im- 
mediate objectives of this report. How- 
ever, brief comment should be made upon 
industrial development and the system of 
social classes. Both of these aspects are of 
major significance in understanding the edu- 
cational situation. 

The process of incorporating industrial 
techniques and organization is progressing 
differentially in the several regions of Bra- 
zil. For example, the economy of the Ama- 
zon valley remains almost exclusively ex- 
tractive. The Northeast, with approximately 
one-fourth of Brazil’s population,'is at a 
colonial stage of development and retains 
a subsistence and plantation agrarianism 
which has persisted little changed since its 
inception in the sixteenth century. Al- 
though cattle fazendas and sugar planta- 
tions have adopted some new practices they 
are very far from approximating scientific 
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and industrial agriculture. The cities of this 
region are primarily administrative and 
commercial centers. In contrast, Sao Paulo 
and to a lesser extent adjacent states, form 
the core of modern Brazil with industrial 
cities, some modern agriculture, and de- 
veloped public services. In general, the 
level of educational development corre- 
sponds to the economic picture. In the rural 
subsistence areas of the Northeast illiteracy 
may reach 80 per cent. In the city of Sao 
Paulo it is negligible and in other cities of 
the south has rapidly declined. 


Education and Social Class 


The problem of education is also related 
to social class. Although it is a common 
practice today to speak of a middle class, 
the basic Brazilian pattern was a two-class 
system. The upper group was and is com- 
posed of the descendants of the great land- 
owners, members of the professional classes, 
officers of the armed forces, the higher 
governmental officials, and those engaged 
in certain types of commercial activity. The 
lower group included the slaves and later 
their descendants, agricultural laborers and 
marginal rural renters or proprietors in the 
country, and the mechanics, artisans, labor- 
ers, and shopkeepers in the towns. Ex- 
panded occupational opportunities and a 
higher standard of living through urbaniza- 
tion and recent industrialization have tended 
to modify the system and favor the ap- 
pearance of a middle class. Although there 
is no study which gives the relative propor- 
tion of the population in different social 
classes some rough approximation of the 
distribution is necessary for our purposes. 
Probably not more than 20 per cent of the 
population should be included in the mid- 
dle and upper classes and in the Northeast 
and other agrarian areas this percentage 
could be halved. At least three-quarters of 
the population are in the lower classes and 
at least half of these are marginal or out- 
side the productive system. Understanding 
the system of social classes is basic to un- 
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derstanding the educational problem. For it 
is in the 70 to 80 per cent in the lower 
classes that we find the lack of formal edu- 
cation as well as the great failure in edu- 
cational methods. 

The statistics state clearly the stark real- 
ity. Of the 12,700,000 children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, 6,900,000 are in 
primary school, 150,000 have completed the 
primary course and ended their studies, 
500,000 are in secondary school and 5,150,- 
ooo are not in attendance. Of the 8,200,000 
children between seven and eleven, 2,500,000 
or 30 per cent are not attending school. Of 
the 2,900,000 who matriculated in the first 
grade in 1957, only 1,200,000 or 44 per cent 
remained in school in 1958. More than half 
of the pupils abandoned their studies in the 
course of the first year. Only 18.2 per cent 
of those who matriculate in the first grade 
finish the four-year primary series. 

The problem is clear. Many thousands of 
children are denied access to education 
through lack of schools or fail to enter be- 
cause of parental neglect. Over half of thos 
who do enter never get beyond the firs 
grade. Less than one-fifth finish primary 
education. 

Secondary education has had an excep- 


tional growth during the past quarter cen- [ 


tury. In 1930 there were 60,000 students 


Today the number has reached almost a [ 


million. Even so, less than 10 per cent of 
Brazilian youth between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen years have access to thes 
schools and of these only 7 per cent of those 
who enter finish the course.? Statistics do 
not classify students on the basis of socid 
class, but simple observation and common 
knowledge establishes the fact that second- 
ary school students are drawn almost ¢t- 
tirely from the middle and upper classes. 
The fact that a majority of these schools 
are fee-charging institutions almost aute- 


matically eliminates children of the pooret > 


1 Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira, Mensagem 
ao Congresso Nacional, p. 216. (Rio de Janein, 


1959.) 
2 [bid., p. 220. 
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classes. The children who enter the sec- 
ondary school must finish the primary 
school successfully. Thus, the requirements 
of the primary school are not barriers to 
children of the upper classes. As some Bra- 
zilian critics have pointed out, the almost 
complete academic orientation of the pri- 
mary school may be explained by its em- 
phasis upon preparation for further educa- 
tion. 

But it is also certain that factors other 
than the content and orientation of the 
primary curriculum may be held partially 
accountable for the lamentable situation. 
The middle class environment of the school 
may be both strange and punishing for 
lower-class children. The reports by Pearse 
and Consorte* in Brazil, as well as that of 
Allison Davis in the United States, support 
this assumption. 

The deficiency in number and professional 
training of teachers constitutes another prob- 
lem. Within the whole of Brazil only 55 
per cent of primary school teachers are 
normal school graduates. But the extremely 
favorable educational situation in the state 
of Sao Paulo heavily weights the national 
average. Nearly one-fourth of all teachers 
and students are found within this one state 
and of these over 95 per cent of the teach- 
ers are normal school graduates. Only Minas 
Gerais, Bahia, Espirito Santo, and the Fed- 
deral District have more than half their 
teachers professionally trained. The pro- 
portion in other states varies considerably 
with the worst conditions in Rio Grande do 
Norte where only 20 per cent are norma- 
listas. The situation in the private schools5 
is actually less favorable than the public for 


5 Andrew Pearse, “A Formagao de Atitudes 
para com a Escola em Migrantes do Interior,” 
Educacao e Ciéncias Sociais, Vol. Ill, No. 8, 
Pp. 9-54, August, 1959, Rio de Janeiro. 

‘Josildeth Gomes Consorte, “A  Crianca 
Favelada e a Escola Publica,” Educacao e Cién- 
cias Sociais, Vol. V, No. 11, pp. 45-60, August, 
1959, Rio de Janeiro. 

*Ministry of Education and Culture, Sinopse 
Estatistica do Ensino Primdrio Fundamental 
Comum. (Rio de Janeiro, 1958.) 
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here we find that only 42 per cent have 
completed normal school training. 

Politics and the family system create addi- 
tional problems in the formation of the spirit 
of professionalization among primary school 
teachers. The study of these teachers in 
Rio de Janeiro shows that teaching is con- 
sidered as a part-time job through which 
the woman, if married, contributes to fam- 
ily income or, if single, has taken temporary 
employment while awaiting marriage.6 Un- 
der these conditions and with a large pro- 
portion of married teachers it is to be 
expected that family obligations take prece- 
dence over those of the school. Family needs 
demand occasional absences and pregnancy 
requires a much longer interruption. In 
Bahia, for example, an average of one-fifth 
of the primary school teachers take four 
months’ annual leave because of pregnancy. 
Parents and children complain of the dis- 
turbances which such interruptions produce. 

Another problem with which education 
must contend is that of politics. Political ac- 
tivity may be either harmful or beneficial. 
It may interfere with the discharge of pro- 
fessional duties, demand appointments and 
dismissals, or it may focus attention upon 
educational problems and create public con- 
cern. Undoubtedly, education both benefits 
and suffers from political activity, but there 
is no study which gives any measure of its 
impact. Educators, however, may also use 
the methods of politics to advance their ob- 
jectives. 

The problem is further complicated by a 
system of federal, state, county (municipio), 
and private primary schools. The total num- 
ber of all types of schools in 1958 was 82,953. 
Of these, 267 were federal, almost all of 
which were in the remote nonfederalised 
territories. State schools numbered 33,073, 
county schools 40,730, and private 8,893. 
Simple observation confirms the fact that the 
ensino municipal (county school) is more 
likely to be found in rural areas and that on 
the whole its facilities are often inadequate. 
Its teachers are the most poorly paid and 


6 Consorte, op. Cit. 


trained. For example, 73 per cent of the 
teachers in state schools, but only 23 per 
cent of those in the county schools were 
normal school graduates. County schools 
also fail to retain as large a proportion of 
pupils beyond the first grade. In the state 
schools 70 per cent of all primary school 
pupils are in either the first or second grade. 
But for every 100 students in the first grade 
one finds 48 in the second. In contrast, in 
ensinos municipais 85 per cent are in the first 
two grades, and for every roo in the first 
grade there are only 30 in the second. In 
both instances the first grade serves as a 
major barrier to further education but its 
effect is more pronounced among ensinos 
municipais. 


Cultural Aspects 


No fully satisfactory explanation of the 
failure of more than half the children who 
enter the first grade to reach the second 
can be offered until we have additional re- 
search. The study by Consorte on favela 
(slum) children gives us some important 
clues. Her findings show indifference or 
misunderstanding on the part of some par- 
ents, the absence of a home environment 
which provides home-work assistance or in- 
centive to the child, the critical attitude of 
middle-class teachers toward the lower-class 
behavior of their pupils, inadequate prelimi- 
nary preparation for entering school, and a 
system of school organization which permits 
frequent changes in teachers, and does not 
hold them individually responsible. An addi- 
tional important item has come from the 
recent research by Seguin.? He discovered 
a high correlation between verbal skills and 
school performance and that, in general, 
lower-class children are markedly deficient 
when compared with those of the upper 
classes. This finding suggests a cultural de- 
ficiency in the background of the child, or, 


7 Roger Seguin, “Promogio e Aprendizagem 
na Escola Primaria.” Estudos nos Fatéres So- 
ciais, Part II, Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas 
Educacionais, (In manuscript, 1959.) 
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as an alternative interpretation, the curricu- 
lum and procedures of the elementary 
school favor children who exhibit a higher 
degree of verbal facility. 

To these factors which militate against 
the success of the lower-class child we may 
tentatively add some others. The graded 
system of education in Brazil is used asa 
device for the progressive screening of those 
who are unable to perform satisfactorily on 
examinations which test academic learning, 
There is an implicit philosophy that it is 
desirable to eliminate, as early as possible, 
these who show no aptitude for academic 
achievement. Those who succeed will have 
been prepared for entrance to secondary 
schools and eventually the university. In 
this sense the primary schools serve asa 
proving ground for eventual access to higher 
education, and the academic requirements 
of the secondary school and university de- 
termine the orientation. Such a system ob- 
viously works to the detriment of the lower- 
class child whose aspirations seldom go » 
far, or whose financial capacities do not per- 
mit such advancement. 

Whether centralized administration con- 
tributes to malfunctioning of the educationd 
system is not clear. There is an undoubted 
failure to adjust to local conditions becaus 
of uniform requirements in curriculum and 


examinations, Local administration of the | 
schools, however, does not appear to bes f 
solution for the entire problem. The locally F 
financed and administered municipal school } 


are less successful in terms of student 
achievement than the state schools. These 
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latter are better supported financially, have 


a better trained staff, and undoubtedly #- 
tract more students from the better situated f 


families. 


tralization of governmental functions hs 
worked against the development of a typ 
of local responsibility and civic conscious 
ness which has characterized local commt- 
nities in the United States. But there at 


evidences of a local vitality which might b [ 


strengthened. The hotly contested elections 
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for local political office, the exercise of cer- 
tain municipal functions, the appearance 
of voluntary associations such as Rotary, 
and the old, self-regulating “brotherhoods” 
which function in connection with religious 
festivities, are all evidence of local initiative 
and cooperation. With rare exceptions, how- 
ever, the conceptualization of an educational 
program as a function of community is not 
common. 

The unconscious linkage of education 
with social class and family values, and to 
a lesser extent with religion, is a major fac- 
tor in the present situation. The spirit of 
individual liberty which permeates Brazilian 
culture can operate as a deterrent to enter- 
prises which require communal effort. Un- 
der such cultural circumstances it would 
not be surprising if, basically, education has 
not been viewed in the past much more as 
a problem of private decision and action 
rather than as a proper concern of either 
community or state. Certainly, the experi- 
ence of the Jesuits and the educational sys- 
tem of the colonial period would support 
such a conclusion. Furthermore, there is 
consistency in other areas of personal be- 
havior such as that of the code of honor 
which demands of the individual that he 
settle his problems with others directly and 
oftentimes apart from the restrictions of 
law and order. 

Whatever the relevance of these aspects of 
Brazilian personality and culture to educa- 
tional problems, the fact remains that the 
traditional educational system in Brazil has 
worked fairly well for the requirements of 
a semi-aristocratic agrarian civilization. It 
has provided education for a select minority 
that prepared its members to take leadership 
in political, economic, and cultural activi- 
ties. But the statistical and other evidence 
leads to the conclusion that it is not the type 
of education that can be successfully ex- 
tended to the less favored segments of the 
population. 

If Brazilians really desire universal pri- 
mary education for their children, the ob- 
Vious solution is a reform of the existing 
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system. But those who have led the fight for 
better education in Brazil can testify that 
changes come very slowly indeed. The 
combination of vested interest, tradition, 
and just enough success of the present sys- 
tem to serve the needs of the upper classes 
does not create the feeling of urgency 
among those who hold the power of de- 
cision. The restricted influence and indiffer- 
ence of the great mass of Brazilians is a con- 
tributing negative factor. 

There is another possible course of ac- 
tion. It is to create a new system of primary 
education for the 70 to 80 per cent of Bra- 
zilian children for whom the present system 
does not work. Such a policy is not nearly as 
radical as the present one which attempts to 
force the values and cultural aspirations of 
a dominant class upon a lower one through 
the use of formalized education. The slow 
evolution, or disintegration, of the academi- 
cally oriented system might continue undis- 
turbed, without the calamity of imposing it 
upon a group which is hardly culturally pre- 
pared to receive it. 


The Contribution of Anthropology 


The use of anthropological knowledge in 
the development of a system of education 
for the educationally deprived offers sev- 
eral possibilities. Basically, there is need to 
understand the culture of the “common 
man,” his characteristic forms of social 
grouping, and then learn how to construct 
an educational program which, although it 
requires extensive changes in the existing 
system, can be accepted and understood by 
those for whom it operates. In this instance 
we cannot separate the school program from 
the system of family, from institutional ar- 
rangements, nor from the place of Brazil’s 
common man in the community, whether 
urban or rural. Special difficulties arise be- 
cause the lower classes have been outside 
the tradition of literacy and in the rural 
areas, at least, formal education has been 
little valued in contrast to the type of learn- 
ing which came from adult members of the 
family for work in house and field. There is 
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indifference, inertia, and even hostility to 
be overcome. An example based upon the 
use of indigenous patterns of cooperation 
will illustrate a specific contribution as well 
as the difficulties inherent in such a proposal. 

Although traditionally the common peo- 
ple in Brazil have looked for protection 
from a patrao to whom they gave unwaver- 
ing loyalty, there are also some cultural de- 
vices which permit cooperation among 
equals. These appear within the system of 
extended sociological kinship, the com- 
padresco, and in the system of mutual help, 
the zutirao. In the plantation areas the com- 
padresco united those of high and low status 
through implicit obligations which resem- 
bled the relations between extended kin. 
But the compadresco system also extended 
laterally and although one’s peer might not 
provide the same protection as a powerful 
patrao, the network of relations across gen- 
erations and between families provided se- 
curity in individual crises. 

There is a reported decline in the inci- 
dence of mmtirao, but in its original form it 
represented the cooperative labors of a 
neighborhood group which, to a certain ex- 
tent, cut across status factors. The fact that 
a traditional system of cooperation different 
from the vertical structure of the sugar, 
coffee, or cattle fazenda could bring peer 
groups into concerted action is of impor- 


tance. Although cultural forms fall into dis. 
use they may also be revived. In fact, exist. 
ing and comparable forms of cooperation 
may be observed in the culturally old ir. 
mandade (Catholic religious brotherhoods), 
in the equalitarian Protestant minority sects, 
and in recent labor unions. More infre. 
quently charismatic leaders such as Antonio 
Conselheiro win fanatic devotion. Their con- 
temporary may be the popular demagogue, 

These illustrations give emphasis to the 
capacity of the common people, urban and 
rural, for self-organization. But it should 
also be noted that the ruling classes, through 
civil and religious authorities, have viewed 
such movements with suspicion and on oe. 
casion have used force to suppress them. An 
additional negative aspect is that such spon. 
taneous groupings have served religiou, 
economic, and personal ends, but not thos 
of education. Thus, even before experimen 
tation in the adaptation of these cultural pat 
terns to educational purposes could be # 
tempted the approval of the ruling classes 
would be needed. This one illustration dem- 
onstrates that what appears to be a simpk 
problem may actually be very comple. 


Nevertheless, if Brazil is to meet the educe F 
tional needs of its people, its leaders mut 


rely heavily upon planning based on soci 
and cultural analysis, for the problems ares 


much sociological as they are pedagogical. [ 
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THE NEW DEAL FOR HIGHER TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


W. B. STEPHENS 


It is a peculiar fact that the country which 
first experienced the industrial revolution 
has often lagged behind its industrial rivals 
in the provision of technical education. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 demonstrated that 
in some respects Britain’s technical skill was 
inferior, and in response to public demand 
for proper provision of scientific and tech- 
nical instruction for the industrial classes, 
the Queen’s Speech to Parliament in 1852 
declared “the advancement of the fine Arts 
and of Practical Science [is] . . . worthy of 
the attention of a great and enlightened 
nation” and directed that “a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before you. . . .” The 
resultant Department of Science and Art 
did something to encourage technical educa- 
tion in England—but hardly enough. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
English technological instruction was al- 
lowed to grow up haphazardly and piece- 
meal. At the end of the Second World War, 
when Britain’s need to export goods of 
high quality became more acute than ever 
before, the cry once more went up that 
the country needed more and better trained 
scientists and technologists. 

Despite this, however, technology was 


| still the Cinderella of English education. 


The social and professional status of the 
technical college student has borne no com- 
parison whatever to that of his university 
counterpart. For this there have been sev- 
eral reasons, the first being that technical 
subjects, being purely vocational, are in 
themselves regarded in many quarters as less 
worthy of study than the arts or the pure 
sciences. Second, the vast majority of stu- 
dents at technical colleges have until re- 
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day and attending classes in the evenings. 
A third reason was undoubtedly that with 
the exception of a few technical-college 
students taking external degrees from the 
University of London, the qualifications ob- 
tainable were not, generally speaking, com- 
parable in standard to university degrees. A 
fourth and perhaps consequential reason is 
that the students at the technical colleges 
tended until recently to be largely drawn 
from the less intelligent school leavers, the 
products of the secondary modern schools 
and of the lower streams of the grammar 
schools, whereas the universities drew their 
students solely from the sixth forms of the 
grammar and Public Schools. 

It is true that departments offering tech- 
nological courses existed in the universities, 
but it was unlikely that these could be ex- 
panded sufficiently to meet the postwar 
need without upsetting the balance between 
the various academic disciplines within the 
universities. The idea of a technological 
university such as the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, or of universities with 
a bias toward any one aspect of knowledge, 
is not generally acceptable in English aca- 
demic circles. 

It was clear to the government in 1944, 
therefore, that any increase in quality and 
quantity of highly skilled technologists 
would necessitate raising the status of tech- 
nical institutions so that they could com- 
mand the same academic and social prestige 
as the universities and so begin to share with 
the universities a proportion of the better 
sixth-form school leavers. 

The Percy Committee, set up to make 
recommendations on collaboration between 
the technical colleges and the universities, 
advocated in its report in 1945 that regional 
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advisory councils and regional academic 
boards should be established for this pur- 
pose, and that a limited number of specially 
chosen technical colleges should develop 
courses comparable in standard with the 
university degree courses. The Committee 
further concluded that Britain’s position as 
a leading industrial nation was being en- 
dangered by failure, partly through defi- 
ciencies in technical education, to secure 
the fullest possible application of science to 
industry. It estimated that the total output 
of qualified engineers between 1945 and 
1955 should be maintained at a figure of 
3,000 per annum, half of whom should be 
produced by the technical colleges and half 
by the universities. 

In the following year the Barlow Com- 
mittee on Scientific Manpower commented 
adversely on the low output of technolo- 
gists by the universities and recommended 
that the number of university places for 
such students should be doubled by 1956. In 
fact the recommendations of these two 
committees were easily outstripped by 
1955.2 The universities doubled their out- 
put of technologists within two years and 
in the year 1954-55 turned out over 6,000 
graduates in science and technology. In the 
same year 9,500 students passed advanced 
courses at the technical colleges, including 
about 4,000 engineers. 

Nevertheless, two things still militated 
against the acceptance of the average ad- 
vanced-technical-college product as com- 
parable to the university-trained graduate. 
A breakdown of the 1954-55 figures of these 
technical college students revealed that only 
about 2,000 had obtained degrees or diplo- 
mas of pass degree standard, whereas of the 
remaining 7,500 who had passed the Higher 
National Certificate only 3,000 obtained 
membership of professional bodies and thus 
comparable status to graduate technologists. 
The remainder became high-grade techni- 


1 Higher Technological Education (1945). 

2 Much of the following statistical and other 
information is based on Education in 1958: 
Report of the Ministry of Education (1959). 
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cians rather than technologists. Second, most 
of the Higher National students and many 
of the others had gained their qualifications 
through part-time study. 

Within the last few years, however, three 
developments have combined to give some- 
thing approaching a “New Deal” for Eng. 
lish technical education. The first has been 
the expansion of the so-called “sandwich” 
courses, in which students undergo alter. 
nate periods of full-time study in technical 
colleges and periods of full-time practical 
experience in factories—an experiment tried 
on a small scale in English colleges in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies and on a large scale in some Amer. 
ican universities. Unlike these latter experi- 
ments, where the student has been based on 
the college and obtained industrial experi- 
ence in a variety of factories, the tendency 
in Britain since 1950 has been for industria 


firms to sponsor young employees, giving f 


them industrial experience in their ow 
works and financing their academic training 
at selected technical colleges. The number 
of sandwich courses has risen from about 
100 in 1956 to 203 in 1957-58, and the num- 
ber of students from 2,327 to 6,492. Its 
hoped to increase the number of such st- 
dents to 15,000-20,000 in subsequent years 

Second, it is intended that the full-time 
nature of the courses and their length 
(three to four years) should result in a 
amount of academic study comparable to: 
university course and should lead to qual- 
fications which in many cases will be th f 
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equivalent of university degrees. Until r- 
cently the vast majority of advanced tech ff 
nical students worked for the Higher Ne F 
tional Certificate, which was below degre 
standard, and a very few for the Higher 
National Diploma, an award roughly equiv: f 
alent to a pass or general degree. The Di 
ploma was usually attained by full-time o 
sandwich-course students. At a time when 
the universities are increasingly concentra 
ing on honours courses (i.e., highly spe 
cialized degree courses) the absence of 
technical college courses leading to qua 
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fications equivalent to the university hon- 
ours degree would render parity of esteem 
between the two types of institution an im- 
possibility. 

In 1956 courses for a new Diploma in 
Technology, to meet this need, were in- 
stituted with government approval. At the 
present time 2,518 students are following 66 
courses leading to the Diploma at 20 col- 
leges, compared with 965 students in 37 
courses at 11 colleges in November 1957. 
Most of these are sandwich-course stu- 
dents. The Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities and Principals of Technical 
Colleges has recently recommended that 
universities should admit holders of the Di- 
ploma of Technology who wish to pursue 
work for higher degrees on the same foot- 
ing as university graduates, and this should 
do much toward obtaining general accept- 
ance of the degree status of the Diploma. 
Similarly, in order that the technical col- 
leges should develop research and postgrad- 
uate studies of their own, an award higher 
than the Diploma in Technology is to be 
instituted in the near future. This will be 
the Membership of the College of Tech- 
nologists (M.C.T.) and will be open to 
university graduates and holders of the 
Diploma. 

The third, and perhaps most significant 
development leading to the establishment 
of university-level technical education out- 
side the universities, has been the appear- 


advanced instruction. The normal run of 


} technical colleges in England has always 


| catered not only to advanced students, but 


also provided nonadvanced courses for stu- 
dents of all ages over fifteen. Many techni- 


| cal college students, therefore, are youths 


between fifteen and eighteen, and a great 


| number of the courses run by technical col- 
| leges are of a very elementary kind, con- 
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| Siderably below the standard of grammar 


school instruction. The partial breakaway 


) from this system and the development of 
bsence of F 


* Report of the National Council for Techno- 


) logical Awards (1958). 





special institutions for advanced instruction 
has now commenced. 

Two steps have been taken so far. In 1952 
the Ministry of Education announced a 
higher rate of government grant (75 per 
cent instead of 60 per cent) to encourage 
full-time and sandwich courses in advanced 
technology. This resulted by the end of 
1953 in the institution of 407 such courses 
and by the end of 1955 of 616 courses at 25 
colleges. The second and more important 
step resulted from the government policy 
outlined in the White Paper of 1956.4 Eight 
institutions were selected as colleges of ad- 
vanced technology. These gradually shed 
their instruction at lower levels and will 
soon cater almost entirely to full-time or 
sandwich-course students following ad- 
vanced courses. By 1957-58 about 7,000 stu- 
dents were following such courses at these 
colleges. About 1,900 of them are studying 
for the Diploma of Technology and under 
present development plans the number will 
be doubled by the mid-1960’s. In Septem- 
ber 1959 the Bristol College of Technology 
became the ninth college of advanced tech- 
nology. 

The White Paper of 1956 also attempted 
to grade and systematize the remaining tech- 
nical colleges. Those carrying on a sub- 
stantial amount of advanced work in sand- 
wich and full-time courses have been given 
the title of regional colleges, and those 
where there was a small amount of advanced 
work, mainly through part-time Higher 
National Certificate courses, have been 
named area colleges. The remaining colleges 
where no advanced work is done have been 
labeled local colleges. To encourage the ex- 
pansion of advanced work it is now possible 
for colleges to obtain promotion into the 
next grade, and between 1956 and 1958 five 
of the area colleges have been upgraded to 
regional colleges.5 

The over-all result of the “New Deal” 
has been a clear expansion in the preparation 
of British technologists. The number com- 


4 Technical Education (1956). 
5 Education in 1958, op. cit. 
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pleting advanced courses has increased from 
9,500 in 1955 to more than 11,000 in 1958. 
It is estimated that by the later 1960’s the 
number will be about 17,000 and that by 
then the proportion of advanced technolo- 
gists produced by the technical colleges® 
who have obtained their qualifications by 
part-time study will have fallen from about 
75 per cent to about 30 per cent. 

Certain difficulties still remain to be 
tackled. One is the proper training of tech- 
nical teachers for the colleges. A substantial 
minority of teachers in technical colleges 
have had teacher training of some sort and 
some have had training in the three special 
colleges for technical teachers (at Bolton, 
Huddersfield, and London), but the ma- 
jority have had no professional training. 
The need to provide such instruction for 
new recruits and for the existing staff of the 
colleges formed the subject of the report 
of the Willis Jackson Committee in 1957.7 
As a result the three training colleges have 
been expanded and part-time courses for 
existing teachers have been instituted. The 
full recommendations of the Committee, 
such as setting up a staff college and a com- 
prehensive system of in-training courses, 
have yet to be implemented. But this weak- 
ness is not likely to interfere with the ex- 
panding flow of advanced students from the 
technical colleges within the next few years. 

The problem of numbers is, then, likely to 
be solved in spite of teacher shortage. At 
the same time the early controversy over 
whether the training of higher grade tech- 


*Certain “national” colleges offering full- 
time courses (usually one or two years) in a 
special industrial field, were set up at the end 
of the war and still exist with the financial sup- 
port both of the government and of the indus- 
try concerned. These remain outside the scheme 
described above. They are six in number: Ho- 
rology; Food Technology; Foundry Work; 
Rubber Technology; Heating, Ventilation, and 
Refrigeration Engineering; and the Leather In- 
dustry. Other specialized colleges also exist 
such as the College of Aeronautics which pro- 
vides two-year postgraduate courses. 

7 The Supply and Training of Teachers for 
Technical Colleges (1957). 
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nologists should be the job of the universi- f Boyle 
ties or the technical colleges has proved > of Ad’ 
pointless, for it has become clear that if these ~~ 
vitally needed men are to be produced inf i, the 
sufficient numbers both the universities and F technol 
the technical colleges will have to be used! > proad : 
The basic problem behind the controversy, fF vanced 
however, has not yet been settled. By re. f develop 
cruitment of highly qualified staff with con. s«adem 
ditions of work comparable to those enjoyed F With in: 
by university teachers, by provision off The; 
courses leading to qualifications equal ace F svcrem. 
demically to university degrees, and perhaps F jefe un: 
by provision of residential accommodation F jythori 
for the students, the colleges of advanced f of the 
technology could probably achieve a pos-F Their | 
tion somewhat similar to university statu shoo | 
But the idea of a university as a place where F jook of 
knowledge is pursued for educational rather F a. edu: 
than vocational reasons, for its own sake F jreq 
and where students reading widely varying f equippe 
subjects in the arts and sciences mingle te F jini ¢ 
gether and educate each other, is so deeply F piv » 
ingrained in English thought that for som > teen. 
time to come probably the technical co-F 1.1, “ 
lege student will be generally regarded « higher | 
“trained” rather than as educated. ah des 
The National Council for Technologicd F 44.0 4 
Awards has inaugurated an experiment aimed do coll 
at overcoming such a situation. In its fmf yy gh, 
report the Council announced that political 
courses for the award of the Diploma in Tec councils 
nology are expected not only to reach ther tors, ed 
quired standard in technology, but also to shor tionists 
a breadth of outlook and content reflecting! these ar, 
combination of formal liberal studies and & | ticians v 
formal activities. ; by cons 
Most colleges have responded by inst) tonal. 
tuting basic courses in English and soc Until 
studies, and in industrial administration | LEA. r 
Courses include economic history, economit ‘in pol 
geography, scientific thought and its impact} 40, atte 
on philosophy, psychology, literature, muse F ions < 
history and philosophy of science, the a} '% empl 
thetics of engineering design, industrial the natic 
lations, economic aspects of industry, af fession 
industrial law. In the words of Sir Edwarif) Moment 
8 Cf. W. O. Lester Smith, Education in Grt}) *Schoo 
Britain (1958 ed.), pp. 161-162. tional Re 
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Boyle when he inaugurated the new College 
of Advanced Technology at Bristol, 


An increasing proportion of the best brains 
in the country will be taking up scientific and 
technological studies; their education must be 
broad and comprehensive. The colleges of ad- 
vanced technology are the pacemakers in the 
development of the right kind, with vigorous 
academic students, a broad approach yet linked 
with industrial requirements.® 


There is one striking weakness in the new 
system. Technical colleges of all types are 
left under the control of the local education 
quthorities (L.E.A.s) which are committees 
of the elected local government councils. 
Their main occupation is to run the state 
school system, and the experience and out- 
look of the permanent officials they employ 
as education officers, etc., are largely re- 
lated to this object. Possibly they are 
equipped to deal with the elementary tech- 
nical colleges where local adolescents re- 


| ceive part-time education after the age of 


fifteen; it is doubtful, however, whether 
they are suited to control institutions of 
higher learning aspiring to university status 
and drawing students from areas wider than 
those administered by the L.E.A.s where 
the colleges are situated. 

In the first place the L.E.A.s reflect the 


| political color of the local government 





na in Tech} councils. Although professional administra- 
ach the f tors, education officers, and other educa- 
Iso to sho# F tionists are often included in the L.E.A.s, 
reflecting!) these are generally dominated by local poli- 
ies and ®F ticians whose policy is sometimes influenced 
| by considerations other than purely educa- 
| by inst: tional. - 
and soci Until recently, for example, one large 
inistration |) LE.A. refused to employ teachers with cer- 
economit f tin political views. Another, a few years 
| its impact f) 2g0, attempted to force membership of trade 
sure, muse) Uions or professional associations on all 
e, the att its employees, including teachers, and only 
dustrial  & the nationwide protest of the teaching pro- 
lustry, a fession prevented its succeeding. At the 
ir Edwati f) Moment the educational scene in England is 
jon in Grit}, *School Government Chronicle and Educa- 
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bedevilled by the comprehensive school 
movement sponsored by the Labour party. 
Several L.E.A.s under Labour-dominated 
councils have forced the closing of some 
long-established grammar schools with their 
centuries-old records of academic excel- 
lence, and have replaced them by compre- 
hensive schools, often in the face of strong 
opposition from educationists, teachers, and 
parents. The grammar schools themselves, 
from the end of the war, have declined in 
social status, and the professional standing 
of their teachers has diminished since they 
have been brought more under the control 
of L.E.A.s traditionally used to dealing 
largely with elementary schools. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the larger and more advanced technical 
colleges have for some years been pressing 
for autonomy. Apart from general con- 
siderations, technical college teachers argue 
that under the L.E.A.s, regulations of hours 
of teaching and the like tend seriously to 
restrict the freedom of the teachers to pro- 
mote study by tutorial activities and re- 
search as well as by formal instruction.!® 
“They prize the freedom of the universities 
and the conditions of work they offer. They 
say local authority institutions treat them 
differently.”11 Whereas the universities as 
independent bodies have freedom to appoint 
their own staffs—both teachers and adminis- 
trators—and freedom to develop their own 
courses and syllabi and to choose their own 
students, none of these is granted absolutely 
to technical colleges by the L.E.A.s. The 
technical colleges find themselves admin- 
istered from outside—at best by local offi- 
cials who have grown up in the world of 
school education and are still largely en- 
gaged in this work, at worst by politicians 
with no qualifications for dealing with edu- 
cation apart from local interest. 

Pressure from the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees has nevertheless led the 


10S. F. Cotgrove, Technical Education and 
Social Change (1958), , 181. 

11 Times Educational Supplement, May 18, 
1956. 
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government to drop the idea of autonomy 
even for the colleges of advanced technol- 
ogy. The opposition has been partly on 
political grounds, and partly it stems from 
local pride. As one speaker at an educational 
conference put it, “Any scheme to set up 
regional colleges without the present frame- 
work overlooks the fierce local pride of 
great cities like Birmingham.”!2 No doubt 
opposition has been also influenced by the 
desire of L.E.A.s and local education officials 
to increase the importance of their own 
positions. 

Until the colleges of advanced technology 
are in the same position of independence as 
the universities, open to advice and help but 

12 Education, June 18, 1954, pp. 1047, 1070. 


not to direction, it is inevitable that tp 
the average conservative-minded English. 
man they must remain inferior to the univer. 
sities on social and educational (as opposed 
to instructional) grounds. The Ministry of 
Education Report for 1958 asks “To wha 
extent should they [the colleges of advanced 
technology] imitate universities and in wha 
respects should they differ from them?” h 
the matter of academic freedom it would 
seem desirable that they should be like th 
universities. In what other ways they should 
become similar to the universities will r. 
main a debating point in English educationd 
circles for some time—at least until th 
technical colleges themselves give some in- 
dication of their own possibilities. 





SOME SOURCES ON THE UNIVERSITIES IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


The following are some of the comparative 
sources available in the field of universities: 
W. M. Kotschnig and E. Prys (eds.), The Uni- 
versity in a Changing World; and G. Z. F. 
Bereday and J. A. Lauwerys (eds.), Higher 
Education: The Year Book of Education 1959. 
Among the handbooks W. W. Chambers (ed.), 
Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. 
(1950), is still valuable but it has now been 
superseded by H. M. R. Keyes (ed.), Imterna- 
tional Handbook of Universities, (1959), and 
J. F. Foster (ed.), Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook (1960). All three are distributed in 
the United States by the American Council on 
Education, as are American Universities and 
Colleges (1960) and American Junior Colleges 
(1960). 

Also of special interest in connection with 
the universities are the pamphlets of the Com- 
mittee of Science and Freedom in Britain (818 
Winslow Road, Didsbury, Manchester 20, 
England): 


No. 3—Gottingen versus Schliiter (Germany) 

No. 4—University Crisis in Tasmania 

No. s—Franco and the University (Spain) 

No. 6—Academic Freedom in U.S.A.; and 
Self Government in Australian Universities 

No. 7—Self-Government in Modern British 
Universities; Sovietization of the University of 
Tartu (Estonia); and Freedom and the Czecho- 
slovak Students 


No. 9 and No. 10—Apartheid: The Three 
to South Africa’s Universities 





No. 12—The Future of Universities in th 
Arab World; Academic Freedom in Iran; Un. 
versity Autonomy in Turkey; and Universit 
Education in Nigeria 


No. 13—Universities in the Arab World; For. > 


eign Universities in the Middle East; Th 
Scholars and Society in Lebanon; The Role ¢ 
the Scholar in Iran; The University and Society 
in Morocco; Academic Freedom in Turkey; 


The Scholar and Society in Pakistan; Cultai} 


Tradition and the University of India; Th 
University and Society in Central Africa; Te 
Relationship between University and Society is 
Nigeria; Khartum University and Sudanese S% 
ciety; University Problems in a Multi-cultai 


Society: South Africa; and The New University § 


of Tunis 

No. 14—University Education in India; Com. 
munist Policy in Kerala; Universities in Mo 
ern China; and University Automony in Queen 
land 


phlet: 

J. Chr. Goetze, A Comparative Study ¢ 
Higher Education in the United States of Ame 
ica and the Union of South Africa, Potche- 
stroom University, 1959. 30 pp. 
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REBIRTH OF MORAL EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN 


DON ADAMS 


Significant changes which have been taking 
place in Japanese education in the last few 
years seem to have received too little atten- 
tion in America. While the complete re- 
organization and reorientation of the Japa- 
nese schools, following Japan’s catastrophic 
defeat fifteen years ago, were covered quite 
adequately in American professional jour- 
nals the opposite trends which are now tak- 
ing shape have been less well reported. One 
of the more important recent changes, the 
full meaning of which must await the per- 
spective of time, has been the reintroduc- 
tion of formal courses in moral education 
into the nation’s schools. Since this move in 
some respects is a culmination of a series of 
negative reactions to American reforms fol- 
lowing World War II it is necessary to ex- 
amine briefly its historical background. 
For centuries ethics occupied a prominent 
place in both the formal and the informal 
education of Japanese children and youth. 
In medieval Japan bushido, a code of ethics 
bearing noticeable similarities to the West- 
em chivalric code, provided living moral 
principles for the important warrior class 
and lent a unifying force to an otherwise 
chaotic Japanese society. The coming of the 


| Meiji Restoration in 1868 saw the estab- 


lishment of a national school system de- 
signed to offer leadership in transforming 
a feudalistic society into a modern indus- 
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shiishin (moral education—a historical de- 
scendent and a generic relative of bushido) 
were made mandatory in the new national 
curriculum from its inception until the end 
of World War II. The content of these 
courses was largely limited to descriptions 
of historical incidents or national legends 
selected to inculcate reverence of the Em- 
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peror and respect for superiors. Moral in- 
struction was not limited to separate courses, 
however, but was also present in courses in 
history and national language and in the 
modes of conduct exacted by teachers. Dur- 
ing the twentieth century, as Japan started 
on its imperialistic ventures, the curriculum 
of the schools increasingly came to be used 
as a focal point for nationalistic propa- 
ganda. 

In 1946 the Allied occupation authorities, 
a large majority of which were American 
personnel, suspended courses in shishin be- 
cause of the ultranationalistic and militaris- 
tic emphases of their content. The Allied 
Command, as well as the American educa- 
tional advisers, saw this move as funda- 
mental in emphasizing the importance of 
human dignity and as protection of the in- 
dividual against the omnipotence of the 
state and nation. As a substitute for explicit 
instruction in moral education a new social 
studies curriculum was created to provide 
an opportunity for students to examine the 
changing Japanese society, review their ethi- 
cal heritage, and develop workable value 
judgments. The school’s role in moral edu- 
cation, as interpreted by the American ad- 
visers, appeared to be one of developing in 
youth the ability to evaluate moral alterna- 
tives and possibly even that of allowing 
youth to share in creating new ethical di- 
rections. In final analysis morals, as in the 
common American tradition, primarily were 
to be “caught” through the total school at- 
mosphere and not taught through specific 
formal instruction. 

Some Japanese teachers, who had long 
questioned the official view of equating 
morality with indoctrination, understood 
and welcomed the spirit behind these 
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changes. Liberal educational thought which 
had all but been extinguished during the re- 
actionary movement prior to and during 
World War II was now rekindled. Support 
was also acquired from much of the na- 
tion’s press and from the intellectual ele- 
ments of the society. Groups of American 
educators who visited Japan early in the 
postwar period surveyed the situation and 
generally reported that the newly intro- 
duced methods and curriculum had taken 
substantial root. But even from the initia- 
tion of a more democratic approach to the 
development of moral judgment, a corps of 
bureaucrats and conservatives fought to re- 
turn to the traditional pattern. From the 
early r1950’s the opposition began to ac- 
quire a more organized character, as re- 
flected in the fact that each succeeding 
minister of education pledged ameliorative 
legislation. In the autumn of 1958 the Min- 
istry of Education, knowing that there was 
both governmental and popular support for 
its actions, directed that separate courses in 
moral education be reintroduced into the 
curricula of the schools. 

The general tempo of the Japanese post- 
war period must be adjudged to place the 
rebirth of moral education in its proper 
perspective. In many respects the military 
defeat and the subsequent breakdown of 
traditional Japanese institutions comprised 
a revolution, fully as significant as the one 
a century earlier that started Japan on the 
road toward modernization. The alteration 
of the traditional power structure through 
the decentralization of control (Japanese 
writers, critical of the changes initiated dur- 
ing the Allied occupation, often accuse 
Americans of confusing decentralization 
with democracy) and the substitution of 
horizontal loyalties for vertical ones repre- 
sented fundamental societal changes. The 
extended freedom of youth, coeducation, 
and the general reduction of social discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex proved to be 
stimuli neither well understood by parents 
nor gracefully assimilated by youth. 

The unsettled conditions of the Japanese 
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society provided an excellent breeding place 
for wanton practices which were often pro- 
moted under the guise of individual free. 
don. Responsible citizens concerned with 
maintaining a healthy society unconsciously 
were allied with those who for personal ag. 
grandizement urged a return to the staty 
quo. Persons seeking easy answers to a com. 
plex situation were quick to trace societal 
ills, real or imagined, to the American 
changes. Introduction of new social customs 
and promotion of individualistic educa 
tion were said to cause materialistic tenden- 
cies in youth and to create a lack of interes 
in Japan’s cultural and moral traditions. The 
startling increase in juvenile delinquency, 
a phenomenon practically unknown in Ji 
pan prior to World War II, caused many 
well-meaning citizens to seek ways of re 
storing the stability of the past. A series of 
polls taken in various Japanese cities in 1957 
showed the concern over the morals of 
youth to be exceedingly widespread among 
parents. In Tokyo, for example, 70 per cent 
of the three thousand parents polled favored 
as curative action the reintroduction of 
morals courses in the schools. Strong as the 
public opinion was in favor of a more d- 
rect attack on the problem by schools only 
a small percentage of parents in this same 
poll indicated a desire to return to the pre- 
World War II courses in shishin. 

The concern of the Japanese people with 
the enlarging cultural gulf extending be 
tween them and their children is easily u- 
derstandable. Also understandable is the 
Ministry of Education’s policy of condemn- 
ing “American changes” in order to justify 

1 Japanese literature, both popular and pr 
fessional—especially those materials emanating 
from the Ministry of Education or appearing 
in the official organs of the powerful Japanest 
Teachers Union—increasingly refers to th 
social and educational changes which took 
place after World War II as “America 
changes.” Such terminology is hardly acct 
rate, for with the exception of the elimination 
of courses in shiishin every major educationd 
change bore not only the official Japanet 
stamp of approval but the support of numerous 
Japanese liberals as well. 
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the regaining of power. But the Japa- 
nese teachers—where do they stand regard- 
ing instruction in moral education? If 
the official statements of the Japanese 
Teachers Union are to be taken as repre- 
gntative of the feelings of the majority of 
teachers, then the conclusion must be 
reached that the profession is in strong op- 
position to the Ministry’s action. However, 
there is evidence that in the past the Japa- 
nese Teachers Union, which on political 
and social issues has consistently followed 
the Communist party line, has not been a 
true spokesman for the teachers. The lead- 
ets of the Union, reflecting their fear that 
the new morals courses would obstruct their 
efforts to extol communism in the schools, 
have not attempted to argue the educational 
wisdom of the Ministry’s policy but rather 
have reacted immediately and violently by 
organizing protest strikes throughout the na- 
tion. Regardless of the attitude of the rank 
and file members, the Union leaders could 
not be expected to welcome any recentrali- 
ution of power in the Ministry of Educa- 
tio which would weaken their own in- 
fluence in the schools. 

Perusal of Japan’s professional periodicals 
in education and informal talks and cor- 
respondence with Japanese teachers would 
seem to indicate that on the issue of moral 
education a majority of teachers are sup- 
porting the position of the Japanese Teach- 
ers Union. The teachers are generally in 
opposition to the reintroduction of any 
type of formal courses in morals. The argu- 
ments of the Japanese teachers read much 
like those that would be expected from 
their American colleagues under similar 
conditions. First, the teachers, like their 
Union spokesmen, view such a change as 
further evidence that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is attempting to regain its former 
power. (The frequent accusation by certain 
branches of the Japanese Government, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education, that 
Americans introduced vague social and po- 
litical ideals which were particularly mean- 
ingless in light of Japanese traditions has 
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failed to win extensive support among 
teachers.) Second, the introduction of for- 
mal instruction in morals is felt to be in 
direct opposition to the principles of new 
education. Many Japanese teachers, espe- 
cially the younger ones, are firmly com- 
mitted to a belief that desirable morals can 
be best learned informally and that the im- 
position of formal instruction will infringe 
on their ability to allow respect for individ- 
uality. In the decade prior to World War 
II Japanese students had been educated to 
think and act alike, and teachers fear that 
Ministry policy may again confuse con- 
formity with morality. 

In its defense the Ministry of Education 
has been quick to point out that the new 
courses, whose contents when examined 
out of societal context appear to be no more 
provocative than those found in an Ameri- 
can civics textbook, differ fundamentally 
from the earlier shashin in at least two ways. 
First, since the term “filial piety” is not 
present this would lend at least superficial 
credence to the official statement that no at- 
tempt is being made to promote subservi- 
ence, as did shashin, to a lineally organized 
society under patriarchial and authoritarian 
rule. The second significant difference lies 
in the absence of explicit emphasis on the 
idea of national loyalty. How important 
these differences are cannot as yet be de- 
termined. Some progressive Japanese edu- 
cators feel that only the words have been 
changed and that traditional forces are at 
work to recreate a pre-war school system. 

When viewed objectively the increased 
concern for explicit moral instruction must 
be seen as a manifestation of an uneasiness 
not only felt by Japanese officials, but also 
shared by large numbers of the Japanese 
population. While many Americans might 
cast a jaundiced eye at the reintroduction 
of a formal morals course, there is much in 
Japanese tradition which would lead one to 
anticipate such a move. Since the beginning 
of the Meiji Era in 1868, two parallel move- 
ments have shaped Japanese cultural devel- 
opment. One movement has been the all-out 
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attempt to acquire the tools and fruits of 
Western terminology. Parallel with this 
movement, however, has been the continual 
and extensive efforts to ensure national 
unity and to preserve the national charac- 
ter of the people. Thus, the most accurate 
view of the steps to formalize certain parts 
of the instructional program would show 
this to be another step taken to re-empha- 
size the traditional system of ethics and 
values. 

More evidence to support this interpreta- 
tion can be found by examining recent is- 
sues of popular Japanese magazines and 
the advertisements found therein. While 
both the population at large and govern- 
ment officials have been critical of Ameri- 
can influences on the moral values of youth, 
American manufactures have maintained 
remarkable prestige. Newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements inform the reader that 
this item was made in America or that an- 
other item is in daily use by Americans. 
One camera manufacturer even advertised 
boastfully that an American company tried 
to purchase its technique. To wear Ameri- 
can clothes, to use American-type appli- 
ances, and generally to enjoy the fruits of 
American technology indicate that one is 
both up to date and efficient. The image of 
America, then, is a nation to be emulated 
because of its great material strength and 
technical know-how but one whose ethical 
developments have little to offer Japan. 

During the last few years the forces of 
liberalism in Japan obviously have lost sev- 
eral educational battles, of which the morals 
issue is a case in point. Strong conservative 
elements have refused to accept the fact 
that the crushing military defeat may also 
have been a defeat for traditional morality. 
The increased freedom of choice by Japa- 
nese youth in moral conduct, stimulated by 
modern classroom methods and curriculum 
reorganization, led logically to an increase 
in moral mistakes. These moral lapses, in 
turn, were viewed, naively perhaps, by the 
Ministry of Education as justification for 
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the reintroduction of explicit moral instrug 
tion into the schools. While the total ed 
cational implications of this and paral 
conservative steps can only lead to com 
jecture at present, Japanese education 
clearly moving away from the goals ¢ 
visioned by many American and son 
Japanese educators at the close of Wor 
War II. 
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